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AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS 


Six booklets that cover the various phases of 


nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for adminis- 


trators and teachers. 


The nine-year experience of schools and teachers colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past nine years, schools in 
all 48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 


other aids organized by General Mills. 


Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving cating 
habits of school children, and for influenc- 
ing the eating habits of their families 
and communities. 

General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. ‘They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in co-operation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. ‘The 
entire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in recog- 
nition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people, and of its interest 


in the nation’s health and eating habits. 





MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 

Charts and booklets discussing calories, proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, the Basic Seven Food Groups 
... the nutritive place of cereal grains . . . leaflet 
tosecure parent understanding and co-operation. 


General Mills Nutrition- 
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PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for tst 
through 4th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries, and are printed in full color. 











MOTION PICTURES 

One, designed particularly for teachers in train- 
ing and service, shows methods effective in 
improving eating habits of children. Two others 
are for parents and adult groups. One discusses 
feeding problems of small children; the other 
shows an actual community-school nutrition- 


education program in operation. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 
Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past nine years 
include APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, uni- 
versities and state education departments on 
subjects such as factors influencing diet... 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS in many states 
to evaluate materials and teaching techniques 
. and SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have high- 
lighted the advantages of teaching the teacher 
for effective nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 
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CLASSROOM POSTERS 
For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 


elementary grades. 





EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch and food information, as well as 
survey forms to help give an aceurate picture 
of nutrition knowledge and practices. Also, 


nation-wide data on children’s eating habits. 


TEACHING MATERIALS OFFERED 
WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to 
interested administrators and teachers. Please 
fill in pertinent information on the coupon 


below and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Services Dept. V 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


I would like to receive some of your nutrition-education 


materials. Gat 
[_] As samples to show to teachers 
As a classroom set for my pupils 
Name 
School 


Street Address 


City State 


Position Grade Levels No. of Pupils__ 





WEA Executive 


Committee 
Milwaukee,. Dec. 12, 1953 
Summary 


Increased talent allowance for 
convention section meetings for 
1954 to $100. In the case of com- 
bined sections the chairman of 
such sections may be paid the ex- 
penses of one program planning 
meeting. 

Speaker allowance for section 
programs for Wisconsin members 
of the profession for 1954 was in- 
creased to $50. 


Voted to support the NEA 
Building Fund. 

Committee of four was ap- 
pointed to devise ways for pro- 
moting the project. 

Accepted Treasurer Vincent’s 
report. 

Set salaries for WEA office 
staff for 1954. 

Dorothy Burdick, a former city 
of Milwaukee teacher, appeared 
before the committee relative to 
her dismissal. 

Miss Link reported for the 
committee on the Minneapolis In- 














Wisconsin Group Offices 


613 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


| miss ones: “THIS LIFT” may 


HELP YOU Tomorrow //! 


1705 Iowa Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 
November 27, 1953 


Washington National Insurance Co. 





I received your check in the amount of $122.27 today and 
wish to thank you very much indeed for “THIS LIFT”. | 


When I received my statement from the hospital last Sat- 
urday after having spent one week there, I certainly had an 
“all gone—lowdown” feeling. When I saw that they had me 
billed for $127.00 my blood pressure went way UP, but today, 
thanks to you, I can feel normal and happy once again. 








I will say again and again that I am happy I had taken my 
protection with the W.E.A. and the Washington National. 
I have “sold” your insurance to several teachers already as 
I do think it is wonderful and so very prompt. 


Thank you again. 
Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ Rose Moudry 


W.E.A.—ENDORSED GROUP PLANS FEATURE ADE- 
QUACY AS WELL AS STABILITY AND RELIABILITY. 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO: | 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 


Wisconsin Group Offices 
613 Gay Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 


404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 























structional Conference. The com- 
mittee and President Moseng 
were authorized to attend the con- 
ference with expenses paid. 
O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
November, 1953 
Balance Nov. 1 ___-$ 93,664.3 


ee 21,521.82 
115,186.13 
Expenditures __-_-_-- 53,208.05* 


Balance Dec. 1 _- 61,978.08 





* Incl. bond purchase $30,307.58. 
Other Accounts— 

Bonds (par value) 124,000.00 

Retirement Reserve 


I se iicctiitaceaden: 4,599.34 
Life Membership 
Ry hiusibnaes 2,533.63 
TEE cc naxaneul $131,132.97 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


December 1953 
Balance Dec. 1, 1953 $ 61,978.08 


IE esincternunen 3,220.56 
$ 65,198.64 
Expenditures ____-- 13,131.69 


Bal. Jan. 1, 1954 _ $ 52,066.95 
Other Accounts: 

Bonds (par value) $124,000.00 

Retirement 


Reserve Fund _ 2,456.44 

Life Membership 
TE icckticchicee: 2,546.29 
$129,002.73 
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Whe Cover 


Work has begun on this new $5 
million education center being 
built by the National Education 
Association in Washington, D. C. 
This modern home for the half 
million members of the profession 
will be completed as the organiza- 
tion approaches its 100th anniver- 
sary in 1957. Contributions, large 
and small, from educators thruout 
the nation and from friends of 
education are making this much- 
needed office building possible. 


Calendar of Events 


Feb. 18-18—A merican Association 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 19—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 20-24—National Association of 
Secondary Principals, Milwaukee 

Mar. 2-5—NEA Department of Audio 
Visual Instruction, Chicago 

Mar. 5—Central WTA, Wausau 

Mar. 7-12—NEA Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Los Angeles 

Mar. 22-26—North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

Mar. 26-27—NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Milwaukee 

Apr. 9—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Apr. 18-23—American Childhood Edu- 
cation International Conference, St. 
Paul 

Apr. 27-29—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 





® 4 
WE 4 Officers for 1954 
President 
kioyve BR. MoseNe =.=... -..- Racine 
First Vice President 
CLIFFoRD S. LARSON ___---- Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Doris R. SABISH ....<..._— Lancaster 
Third Vice President 
Cg 3.) | a a ae rine Wausau 
Executive Secretary 
OG. H. PEENZEE ..=-~....... Madison 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT —...--~- Stevens Point 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
District I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN ______ Park Falls | 
District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK ___-__- Oshkosh 
District III 
Do, PMBED —. 2. eo La Crosse 
District IV 
Ropert H. MUNGER ___-_--_ Waukesha 
District V 
DONALD UPSON _____-_____ Janesville 
District VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT _______ Milwaukee 
Past President 
CLypE M. SHIELDS ___-____ Waukesha | 
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President Early Praises 
Educational Profession 


Fellow Teachers: 


Once again across this great 
nation of ours from the moun- 
tains to the sea—the familiar peal 
of the school bell has rekindled 
the responsibility that is ours in 
molding thru education the future 
of our youth. 

This year unfolds anew the op- 
portunity to make the teaching 
profession worthy of its stand- 
ards. 

Ours is a common goal—to pro- 
vide the oil for the lamps of 
learning. This oil must continue 
to flow. The winds of aggression 
and distrust cannot extinguish 
the flame thru our never-ending 
desire to acquire and diffuse the 
oil of knowledge. It is our privi- 
lege—our destiny to keep these 
lamps burning. Teacher and 
youth alike have a part in this. 

We are keenly cognizant of the 
role that education must play in 
this ever-changing world of di- 
verse and critical conclusions. 
Multiple educational resources of 
intrinsic value must not remain 
dormant. 

Precious lives are entrusted to 
our care. We cannot fail them. We 
must never lose our belief in 
youth. We must never say we 
have reached the end. There is 
always something more — some- 
thing greater to strive for. Edu- 
cation cannot make us all leaders 
—hbut it can teach us which leader 
to follow. The need for unity is 
greater than all differences. Shift- 
ing circumstances will challenge 
the teacher for proper guidance 
of footsteps yet unplanted on the 
soil of adversity and disappoint- 
ment. 

As educators it is our privilege 
to instill in the youth today— 
faith in God, in home, and in 
country; to inculcate the habits 
and ideals of better living to meet 
and conquer the forces that would 
tend to destroy education—our 
mighty bulwark of democracy. 

You have conferred upon me 
the highest honor that could be 
desired in our professional world. 
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I am very proud and at the same 
time humble in light of this ex- 
pression of confidence in trusting 
to my hands the leadership of 
your great organization and your 
professional interests. 

As you know, it has been a 
thousand times observed, and I 
must observe it once again, that 
the happy hours we pass with real 
prospects in view, are more pleas- 
ing than those crowned with frui- 
tion. 

Thus, by every standard of at- 
tainment, I will continue to work 
for the greater effectiveness of 
education and the principles of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion. The larger our membership 
in the National Education Associ- 
ation—the stronger our line of 
defense against misunderstanding 
and attack. 

May our faith and inspiration 
in the teaching profession make 
us worthy of the mantle which 
we have chosen to wear. We must 
never accept a substitute. 

W. A. EARLY, President 
National Education Association 


WEA Locals Nominate 
Delegates to Confab 


EA locals thruout the state 
are now nominating ap- 
proximately 100 delegates to rep- 
resent Wisconsin at the Regional 
Instructional Conference to be 
held in Minneapolis, April 12-15, 
1954. The Wisconsin teachers will 
be joined by 600 delegates from 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, 
and northern Michigan. 
Individuals nominated may be 
working anywhere in the educa- 
tional system. It is hoped that 
about three-fourths of the dele- 
gates will be classroom teachers. 
In addition to being able to make 
contributions to the conference, 
nominees should preferably be 
currently carrying some special 
curriculum responsibility for 
which the conference would be 
likely to offer help. 


Delegates will focus their ef- 
forts on the improvement of in- 
struction from kindergarten to 
college under the theme, ‘“Work- 
ing Together for Better Teach- 
ing.” Highlights of the three-day 
meeting include consideration of 
the objectives of schools in 1954, 
special work groups dealing with 
problems of teachers, reports of 
pioneering instructional projects 
by classroom teachers and other 
delegates, and instructional ex- 
hibits. 

This conference, the second in 
a series of Regional Instructional 
Experimental Programs spon- 
sored by NEA, is expected to 
bring the instructional services 
and resources of the national or- 
ganization and its department to 
educators in the field. It is in line 
with a newly developing trend 
among state associations to step 
up programs of _ instructional 
service. 


Since NEA has only one meet- 
ing a year and which is limited to 
delegates to the Representative 
Assembly, there are at least a half 
million members who, in a given 
year, never have an opportunity 
to attend the NEA national con- 
vention. Similarly, many NEA de- 
partments do not reach the ma- 
jority of teachers in their re- 
spective fields. A series of instruc- 
tional conferences over a period 
of years would not only be a dis- 
tinct service to education but 
would also focus attention on cur- 
riculum needs, instructional ex- 
perimentation, and pioneering. 

Vincent Dodge, NEA Executive 
Committee member from Fargo, 
North Dakota, is general chair- 
man of the Conference Commit- 
tee. Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, NEA As- 
sistant Secretary for Professional 
Relations, is serving as Confer- 
ence Coordinator. 

The WEA Representative As- 
sembly has indicated its support 
of the Conference by appropriat- 
ing $2,500, or approximately $25 
per delegate to help defray ex- 
penses. A special WEA Commit- 
tee on Instructional Conference, 
including Leslie W. Johnson, Su- 
perior, chairman, Alma T. Link, 
Oshkosh, Harris E. Russell, Ra- 
cine, and S. R. Slade, Wausau, 
Wisconsin NEA Director, has 
been making arrangements. 
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STEP taken to further the 

development of better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of 
the- world is the Visiting Educa- 
tor Program. 

The United States and 50 other 
countries decided to get their best 
educators together to discuss 
their respective systems of educa- 
tion, and by this democratic proc- 
ess of interchanging and sharing 
of ideas, to gain a lot of experi- 
ence in working together and 
helping each other in the solution 
of their eduéational problems. 

Another worth-while outcome 
of this program will be the en- 
richment of the educational sys- 
tem of each of the countries par- 
ticipating, by the wide variety of 
ideas with which the educators 
will come in contact. By means 
of this Visiting Educator Pro- 
gram, education can be one of the 
first areas of human relationship 
in which better understanding 
can be developed. 

The “melting pot” or meeting 
place of these educators is the 
United States. While here they 
will come in contact with Ameri- 
can secondary education and will 
get a glimpse of the American 
way of life by living in typical 
American homes, where the chil- 
dren: go to school and the parents 
are very much interested in school 
activities. ‘Some of these: educa- 


Dean John Guy Fowlkes of the School of Education of the University of Wis- 


In the past our. educational methods were influenced 


by ideas from foreign countries. Today the process 


is reversed to some extent. Wisconsin 


methods influence education abroad thru the 


Visiting Educator Program 


Gaspar Gonzalez—Jay 
Teaching Assistant 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


tors came to this country with a 
Fulbright Travel Grant and oth- 
ers with a Smith—~Mundt Travel 
Grant”, said Clifford Liddle, as- 
sistant dean of the UW School of 
Education and one of the program 
coordinators. 


Sponsored by U.S. Office 
According to Dr. Liddle, the 
whole program is sponsored by 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of State, which will pay 
the educators’ tuition and living 
expenses. A typical group is the 
one attending the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education, 
which includes 27 educators rep- 
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consin greets Minori Kirihara of Kagoshima-ken, Japan, while others look on. 
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resenting 19 countries who ar- 
rived in Madison to attend the 
University of Wisconsin for three 
months under this special pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Thomas E. Cotner, a spe- 
cialist in International Education 
Programs from the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., reports 
that there are now 400 prominent 
educators from 50 countries visit- 
ing several universities in this 
country. They were divided into 
15 groups of about 27 each, and 
after spending one month of ori- 
entation in Washington, D. C., 
they were sent for a period of 
about 13 weeks to various univer- 
sities thruout the nation, some of 
which are the following: the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Utah, Wis- 
consin, Florida, and Minnesota; 
lowa State Teachers College, and 
Syracuse, Wayne, and Ohio State 
Universities. 

“The educators are attending a 
seminar course on the aspects of 
secondary school administration 
and curriculum, given by Profs. 
Edward Krug and Glen Eye, and 
then they will, be free to audit 
as many courses as they desire in 
academic fields,’ explained Har- 
old Savides, assistant co-ordina- 
tor of the program. Mr. Savides 
added that the age range of the 
educators is from 22 to 54, and 
that they were chosen in their re- 
spective countries by means of a 
very competitive and_ selective 
system. 

The group at Wisconsin in- 
cludes Mr. Manuel Bensaya Perez, 
Caracas, Venezuela; Mr. Yeok 
Phooi Chak, Malaya; Mr. Jose 
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Encarnacion, Philippines; Mr. 
Eric Wilfred Franklin, India; 
Miss Amada Espinosa Limon, 
Mexico; Mr. Alois Hruska, Aus- 
tria; Mrs. Arjati Iwan, Indone- 
sia; Mr. Takeshi Jiromaru, Japan; 
Mr. Hewa Hand Kashyap, India; 
Mr. Minori Kirihara, Japan; Mr. 
Lauri Vilhelm Lehto, Finland; Mr. 
Sushil Kumar Mikherjee, India; 
Mr. Tha Hyunt, Burma; Miss Wil- 
elmini Panayotidou, Greece; Mrs. 
Komalam Reddy, India; Miss 
Maria Teresa Sailer, Italy; Mr. 
Sid Ahmed Mohed Kamal, Egypt; 
Mr. Torstein Trodal Sletten, Nor- 
way; Mr. Tulio Lopez Tomaz, Por- 
tugal; Miss Isabel Silva Villate, 
Columbia; Miss Hameed Khowaja, 
Pakistan; Mr. R. S. Senapati, In- 
dia; Mrs. Helen Haralambopoulou, 
Greece; Mr. Jintaro Kataoka, 
Japan; Mr. Ram Ratan Gupta, 
India; Mr. S. R. Van Asperen De 
Boer, Netherlands; and Mr. 
Ahmed Sam, Iran. 


Schedule of Group 


The schedule for this group 
while in the U. S. is the follow- 
ing: They had one month of ori- 
entation at Washington, D. C. 
They spent three months at the 
University of Wisconsin includ- 
ing the two weeks of Christmas 
when they were free to travel to 
any place within the limits of the 
nation, and the other two months 
they will spend traveling thruout 
the United States visiting other 
universities. The last ten days of 
their six month program will be 
spent in Washington, where they 
will exchange experiences and 
share more ideas. 

Mr. Savides explained that 
their program in the School of 
Education at the University is 
very flexible. They have a plan- 
ning council consisting of the as- 
sistant dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, the assistant program co- 
ordinator, the two seminar pro- 
fessors, and three members of the 
visiting group. This council plans 
the activities of the group for one 
or two weeks in advance. The 
members of the council represent- 
ing the group are rotated on a 
weekly basis always keeping one 
from the preceding group. One of 
the problems that the co-ordina- 
tors have encountered up to now 
is the eagerness with which the 
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The visiting educators listen attentively to a lecture given by H. B. McCarty, 


ih ae 


director of the University of Wisconsin radio station WHA, on radio education. 


educators want to take courses in 
English, curriculum, guidance, 
methods of teaching, child psy- 
chology, etc., filling up their whole 
day schedule without leaving time 
between classes for a breather. 
A schedule like theirs would dis- 
courage a typical American col- 
lege student! 

In class they are very attentive 
and do not hesitate to struggle 
with their English in order to ask 
questions and give suggestions 
and opinions. Many of them say 
that their school systems are not 
too different from ours. Some are 
perplexed by the amount of in- 
terest that the local people in an 
American community show to- 
ward their school and by the wil- 
lingness with which they partici- 
pate in school activities. Some of 
the educators want to know if 
there is a federal examination 
from Washington once or twice 
a year reaching all the American 
schools to check how much the 
children have learned. Most of the 
educators are accustomed to a na- 
tional level of planning in educa- 
tion. Looking around their class- 
room, an observer would notice 
an assortment of pamphlets and 
booklets on American idioms, or 
conversational English, which 
show their eagerness to master 
the language. Almost all of them 
are very much interested in audio- 
visual aids to teaching. 


Schools Visited 

Making their program more 
varied and rich in experiences is 
a series of trips that have been 
planned for educational and rec- 
reational purposes. Since they are 
concentrating on secondary edu- 
cation, they have been visiting 
many of the high schools in Wis- 
consin. One of the most interest- 
ing schools they visited was the 
Pulaski Community School in 
Wisconsin. Another very interest- 
ing trip was the one to the Town- 
ship High School in Evanston, 
Illinois. They attended the Wis- 
consin Education Association’s 
convention at Milwaukee. During 
a recreational trip to Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin, they had lunch- 
eon with the League of Women 
Voters, and visited a business- 
men’s club and a_ newspaper 
printing plant. There will be at 
least one visit to an elementary 
school. 

While at Madison each one kept 
a diary. They attended PTA meet- 
ings, saw the Legislature in ses- 
sion, and visited the Oscar Mayer 
meat packing plant. In October 
the whole group went to the Penn 
State and Wisconsin football 
game, and they have seen some 
high school football games. 

Mr. Savides said that during a 
trip to Midvale School, one of the 
newest elementary schools in 
Madison, the educators were 
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pleasantly surprised and _ im- 
pressed by the desire of the sixth 
graders to have “pen pals” of 
their same age in the various 
countries represented by the edu- 
cators. The educators very hap- 
pily promised the youngsters to 
write home for children addresses. 

One of the much talked-about 
trips is the one that Mr. Jose En- 
carnacion from the Philippines 
made to Minnesota. He has been 
praising what he saw there since 
he returned. He, Mr. Franklin 
from India and Mr. Kataoka from 
Japan went on a trip to a labora- 
tory school administrators’ work- 
shop at Lyman Lodge, Excelsior, 
Minnesota. Mr. Encarnacion is 
very enthusiastic about the facil- 
ities he saw in the new $1,500,000 
building of the University of Min- 
nesota Laboratory School. He was 
surprised to find that four foreign 
languages were taught there, and 
that every summer two of the 
language instructors accompanied 
their students on a trip to Europe. 
The students saved the money for 
the trip by working part-time 
thruout the year. Mr. Encarna- 
cion was also impressed by the 
closed television circuit that is be- 
ing used in the school in order to 
demonstrate techniques and meth- 
ods of teaching in the different 
classes. 

According to the program co- 
ordinators, Dr. Liddle and Mr. 
Savides, up to now the program 
has been a success. The parents 
in Madison are very happy to 
have these visiting educators 
lodging with them. The educators 
themselves are enjoying being to- 
gether and working together. All 
of them are enjoying the recrea- 
tional facilities at the University 
of Wisconsin Memorial Union 
Building, and many of them have 
given speeches at several civic or- 
ganizations and at schools. 

Parents all over the world will 
have a better program of educa- 
tion for their children as a result 
of this program. The educators 
participating will gain experience 
in working together and sharing 
of ideas. Perhaps because of this 
Visiting educator program, future 
generations will come to have a 
better understanding of their 
neighbors. 
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Purposes and Principles of 


Salary Scheduling 


AST spring a committee of five 
was chosen by the Council on 
Education to study the advisabil- 
ity of adopting a suggestive sal- 
ary schedule by the Wisconsin 
Education Association to serve as 
a guide for educational groups 
thruout the state in planning 
their salary schedules. A sugges- 
tive salary schedule was drawn 
up together with a set of pur- 
poses and principles of salary 
scheduling. The Council on Edu- 
cation felt that such a schedule 
might possibly do more harm 
than good since it was not as 
high as some schedules in the 
state and on the other hand it 
might even appear unattainable 
to other school districts. Varying 
economic and social conditions 
make this true. Consequently the 
following report was approved 
and recommended for publication 
in the Journal of Education. 
The Council on Education has 
approved the NEA salary recom- 
mendation of $3,600 to $8,200 for 
teachers with a Bachelor’s degree. 
In order to aid teachers, adminis- 
trators, and school boards in de- 
veloping satisfactory salary 
schedules the following purposes 
and principles are suggested for 
their guidance. 


Purposes of Salary Schedule 


1. To attract and keep fully qualified 
teachers in the State of Wisconsin. 

2. To assist teachers and boards of 
education in setting teachers’ salaries 
which will provide for a reasonable 
standard of living. 

3. To set a standard which will aid 
smaller communities in getting and 
keeping qualified teachers. 

4. To recognize and reward the meas- 
urable qualifications of teachers. 

5. To provide a schedule of salaries 
which will serve as an inducement for 
teachers to improve themselves. 


Salary Schedule Principles 


1. A single salary schedule is recom- 
mended. There shall be no differential 
because of marital status, sex, depend- 
ency, grade or subject taught. 

2. Minimum salaries should be high 
enough to attract well qualified teach- 
ers. 


3. Maximum salaries should be high 
enough to keep competent and profes- 
sionally ambitious teachers. 

4. Increments should be large enough 
to make teaching sufficiently attractive 
to hold teachers in the profession. 

5. People teaching on temporary per- 
mits should be encouraged to qualify 
for certification. 

6. In order to attract teachers with 
previous experience, it is recommended 
that credit on the schedule be given 
for experience in other systems. 

7. In order to induce teachers to con- 
tinue their professional advancement, 
credit on the schedule should be allowed 
for additional teacher education, such 
as college training, workshops, travel, 
ete. 

8. Copies of the salary schedule 
should be made available to every mem- 
ber on the staff. 

SALARY SCHEDULE COMMITTEE 
Lioyp R. MOsENG, Classroom 
Teacher, Racine, Chairman; 
L. R. BUNE, Co. Supt., Polk Co.; 
Mrs. HELEN CONLEY, Super- 
vising Teacher, Milwaukee Co.; 
F, G. MACLACHLAN, Supt., 
Park Falls; S. R. SLADE, Prin. 
Jr. High School, Wausau. 


Court Reinstates Teacher 


N A case involving the Milwau- 

kee County tenure law and the 
state continuing contract law 
Judge William F. Shaughnessy, 
circuit court of Milwaukee 
County, ruled that a Wauwatosa 
teacher, J. Paul Michael, be rein- 
stated by the board of education. 
The Wauwatosa board appealed 
the ruling to the Supreme Court. 
At the hearing before the Court 
in November counsel for the 
board raised for the first time the 
question of constitutionality of 
Sec. 39.37, the county tenure law. 
Thus the case affected not only 
the dismissed teacher but all 
teachers covered by the law. 
Counsel for the teacher immedi- 
ately filed a brief in defense of its 
constitutionality. 

Early in December the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the circuit court in order- 
ing reinstatement of the teacher. 
Regarding the new element of 
validity of the tenure law the 
Court ruled it is constitutional. 
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Report of the Retirement Program 


“Adopted by the Representative Assembly November 5, 1953 


Scope of the Report 


1. The action taken by the 1953 legislature on 
our six retirement bills and the voting record 
thereon. 

2. Some of the important points included in the 
Attorney General’s opinion on Section 42.531 and 
observations thereon. 

3. Contemplated Social Security action in Con- 
gress, affecting public employees who have their 
own retirement system. 


Six Bills Introduced on Jan. 20, 1953 


The Wisconsin Education Association submitted 
six bills on retirement numbered 92S to 97S to 
the 1953 legislature. Only one bill, 96S, and that in 
the form of a substitute was enacted. This enact- 
ment adds one additional member from the Public 
School Retirement Association to the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System Administration Board. 
Your Retirement Committee, Executive Secretary, 
Actuary, WEA Office Staff, Legislative Consult- 
ants and WEA locals worked diligently to try to 
secure the enactment of these bills into law. Your 
Committee regrets that so much effort. produced 
such a meager result but does wish to thank all 
those who consistently supported us. This, of 
course, includes many legislators who did vote for 
our bills on a number of roll calls. 


Committee Activity during the Off Legislative Year 


In the off legislative year your Retirement Com- 
mittee, Executive Secretary, and Actuary met a 
number of times with the State Budget Committee 
of the Legislative Council and the Joint Survey 
Committee on Pensions. At these meetings our bills 
were explained. At the beginning of the 1953 legis- 
lative session two former members of the Joint 
Survey Committee were replaced by two new ones. 
In addition a new chairman began to function. 
Then, too, if our information is correct, the author 
of the Joint Survey reports on bills 92S thru 97S 
was a person who never attended any of the meet- 
ings we had with the State Budget and Joint Sur- 
vey committees. We feel that this lack of continu- 
ity was not to our advantage. 


Negative Aspect of Joint Survey Reports 


As you probably know all bills that attempt to 
make any change in retirement systems in this 
state are first referred to the Joint Survey Com- 
mittee on Pensions. It usually takes two or more 
months for this committee to submit its report. 
Bills 92S thru 97S were given unfavorable reports. 
This was nothing new, as every bill, with one minor 
exception, that the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion has ever submitted has been labeled as “not 
good public policy.” Even tho a bill may have posi- 
tive educational implications it will probably be 
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considered not good public policy. Any bill that 
requires additional revenue or attempts to change 
the status quo will likely get the same label. The 
Joint Survey reports for the most part are nega- 
tive from beginning to end. 


It becomes increasingly difficult to know what 
to submit. Even the most conservative proposal is 
apt to be labeled poor public policy. To illustrate, 
the State Teachers Retirement System Adminis- 
tration Board in Bill 2836S asked to have our annu- 
ity under the half-salary plan based on the best 
five years out of the last 10. That was labeled 
poor public policy even tho it is a common feature 
in many retirement systems. The author of the 
Joint Survey Report on 236S suggested that the 
best five years out of the last seven be used. No 
retirement systems that we know of use those 
years as the basis for determining the annuity. 


Hearings before the Senate Committee 
On Education and Public Welfare 


Bills 92S, 93S, 95S, and 96S were given favor- 
able reports for passage by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Public Welfare. Bill 94S was 
recommended for indefinite postponement, and Bill 
97S was sent to the Joint Finance Committee with- 
out any recommendation. As teachers and admin- 
istrators may wish to thank their legislators for 
the support some members gave us, your Commit- 
tee submits information on the voting record. Since 
94S was recommended for indefinite postponement 
by the Senate Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare and 96S created only a minor change, no 
additional mention will be made relative to these 
two bills. Of the remaining four bills we would 
like to take 92S, 93S, and 97S as one group and 
then later on discuss 95S. 


Hearings before the Joint Finance Committee 


A number of attempts were made to try to get 
the Joint Finance Committee to report our bills 
out after three hearings were held on them in May. 
We were not successful. These hearings were well 
attended by WEA locals. We regret that some 
Joint Finance Committee members insisted on 
keeping these bills in this Committee. 


Senate Votes on 92S, 93S, and 97S 


On June 5, Senator Robinson on the Senate floor 
moved in separate motions to recall 92S, 93S, and 
97S from the Joint Finance Committee and place 
them on Tuesday’s Calendar. Previously Senator 
Busby had tried to recall 92S from the Joint 
Finance Committee but failed by a few votes. Sen- 
ator Robinson was not successful on 92S and 93S 
but did secure the necessary number of votes to 
get 97S placed on the Calendar. This action on 
92S, 93S, and 97S involved a number of roll calls, 
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but the voting record was much the same in each 
case. The Senators who supported the WEA on 
these roll calls on June 5 were Bice, Busby, Demp- 
sey,, Draheim, Flynn, Gettelman, Kendziorski, 
Leverich, Maier, Neale, Nelson, Robinson, and Van 
De Zande. Senator Krueger gave us his vote on 
92S and 97S but not 93S. Senator Owen supported 
us on 92S but not 98S and 97S. The Senators who 
voted “No” on all these roll calls on June 5 were 
Clark, Downing, Franke, Knowles, Lenroot, Miller, 
O’Brien, Olson, Padrutt, Rogan, and Trinke. Ab- 
sent or not voting were Blenski, Bubolz, La Fond, 
Porter, Prange, and Schmidt. 


On June 11, Senator Robinson moved that bill 
97S, which was laid aside temporarily, be consid- 
ered at this time. A motion to indefinitely postpone 
the bill was defeated. The bill was then engrossed 
and read a third time. The vote was as follows: 
Ayes—Senators Busby, Dempsey, Downing, Dra- 
heim, Flynn, Gettelman, Kendziorski, Krueger, La 
Fond, Leverich, Maier, Neale, Nelson, Robinson, 
Schmidt, and Van De Zande. Noes—Senators 
Clark, Franke, Knowles, Lenroot, Miller, O’Brien, 
Olson, Owen, Padrutt, Panzer, Porter, Prange, 
Rogan, and Trinke. Absent or not voting—Sen- 
ators Bice, Blenski, and Bubolz. An attempt to 
secure final action on 97S was not successful. 
Neither was an attempt to suspend the rules and 
place the bill on the next day’s Calendar. Both 
of these actions required a two-thirds vote. The 
adjournment of the legislature prevented any 
further action on 97S, except, of course, the rou- 
tine killing of the bill at the end of the Session, 


Senate Votes on Bill 95S 


Bill 95S, which sought the repeal of section 
42.531 of the State Teachers Retirement Law, 
passed the Senate on April 22. A motion to have 
bill 95S referred to the Joint Finance Committee 
failed by a vote of 20-11. 


Many senators believed that this bill did not 
belong in Joint Finance as it had nothing to do 
with the 1953-55 State budget. The bill was en- 
grossed and read a third time. It carried by a vote 
of 26-5. Senators voting “Aye” were: Blenski, 
Busby, Dempsey, Draheim, Flynn, Franke, Gettel- 
man, Kendziorski, Knowles, Krueger, La Fond, 
Leverich, Maier, Miller, Neale, Nelson, O’Brien, 
Olson, Owen, Panzer, Prange, Robinson, Rogan, 
Schmidt, Trinke, and Van De Zande. Senators vot- 


ing “No” were: Clark, Downing, Lenroot, Padrutt, . 


and Porter. Final action was then taken and the 
bill was messaged to the Assembly. 


Assembly Action on 95S 


When 95S reached the Assembly it was referred 
to the Assembly Committee on Education. Several 
days later Assemblyman Ludvigsen moved to have 
95S taken from the Education Committee and sent 
to the Joint Finance Committee. Assemblyman 
Cane objected, but the motion prevailed on voice 
vote. About a month later Assemblyman Ludvig- 
sen asked for an Attorney General’s opinion on 
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Section 42.531. This was finally published in the 
Assembly Journal of June 3. Twice before the 
day of adjournment the bill was taken from the 
Joint Finance Committee and referred to the 
Assembly Calendar by substantial margins. The 
first time Assemblyman Catlin asked unanimous 
consent to have the bill placed on the Calendar and 
the second time Assemblyman Giese did so. Each 
time after it was scheduled on the Calendar for a 
vote, Assemblyman Ludvigsen, after a party cau- 
cus, moved to have it referred back to the Joint 
Finance Committee. These motions carried by a 
substantial margin. Once again on June 12, Bill 
95S was taken from the Joint Finance Committee 
and placed on the Calendar. The vote was on 
whether 95S should be non-concurred in. Since the 
Senate had already passed the bill a vote “Aye” 
meant that these assemblymen were not willing to 
pass Bill 95S and send it to the Governor for his 
signature. Those who voted “No” favored passing 
95S. In addition a substantial number of those 
present failed to vote. The vote for non-concurrence 
on this important bill was as follows: 

Ayes—Abraham, Bakke, Cane, Catlin, Cook, 
Falbe, Gilley, Godar, Haebig, Hagen, Hall, Hinz, 
Jewett, Keegan, Kintz, La Fave, Lamb, Larsen, 
H. E., Larsen, L. R., Loy, Ludvigsen, Lueck, 
Luedtke, Marotz, Merten, Mertz, Mockrud, Mon- 
son, Nitschke, Nuernberg, Paulson, Peabody, 
Peters, Peterson, R. E., Petrus, Pritchard, Raihle, 
Rasmussen, Redford, Reilly, Romell, Rust, Satter, 
Stangel, Timmer, Toepel, Travis, Ward, Zellinger, 
and Mr. Speaker. 


Noes—Bruner, Coggs, Giese, Hardie, Huber, 
Hutnik, Kostuck, Landowski, Landry, Lourigan, 
Molinaro, Murphy, Nowakowski, O’Connell, Perala, 
Peterson, A. L., Ryczek, Schaeffer, Schmidt, Soko- 
lowski, Wheeler, and Wicklund. 

Not voting—Belter, Bergeron, Bidwell, Cavers, 
Engebretson, Genzmer, Graass, Grady, Le Clair, 
Lesselyoung, Lorge, Lynch, Matheson, McParland, 
Norman, Pellant, Reiland, Schaller, Sengstock, 
Sykes, Tremain, Wackett, and Wallin. 

Absent with leave—Gehrmann, Peterson, C. A., 
Stone, and Thompson. 


Importance of Contractual Relationships 


In 1951 important retirement legislation was en- 
acted but an attempt was made to make any con- 
tractual relationships created after July 29, 1951, 
subject to revocation or any change the legislature 
might wish to make for economic reasons, exten- 
sion of Social Security to teachers or any reason 
whatsoever. The WEA at that time was able to get 
the Joint Finance Committee to delete two of these 
but not the one on Social Security. Neither were 
we successful in trying to delete it this year under 
Bill 95S. We trust that future retirement commit- 
tees will consider its repeal and try to eliminate it 
from the law. We do not believe it is asking too 
much to restore us to our former sound contrac- 
tual status. Numerous court decisions on retire- 
ment in this country under non-contractual provi- 
sions will make one aware that they cannot be re- 
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lied on. Under a no-contract status state retirement 
benefits may be lowered or repealed. In the case of 
Florida ex rel Holton, the Florida Supreme Court 
upheld a reduction in retirement benefit from 
$312.50 a month to $100 a month because contrac- 
tual rights were not impaired. In Pennie & Reis 132 
U. S. 464, a death benefit of $1,000 was not allowed 
an individual because the death benefit provision 
was repealed nine days before his death. In this 
case the person had paid $2 a month for 11 years. 
Under non-contractual provisions, the age at which 
one may receive retirement benefits may be ex- 
tended. The years of service needed to qualify for 
benefits may be increased. In Talbott V Independent 
School District of Des Moines 299 N. W. 556, the 
Iowa Supreme Court upheld a decision to extend 
the retirement age for teachers already under the 
law. Contractual retirement and tenure laws have 
permanence. Non-contractual ones may be here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. Everyone is aware of what 
happened to our non-contractual state tenure law. 
If we are included under Social Security with Sec- 
tion 42.531 in the state law we would impair our 
sound contractual retirement system. Section 
42.531 contemplates exchanging part of our retire- 
ment system for Social Security. In the Joint Sur- 
vey Report on 95S they note that if bill 95S is 
passed and if teachers are subsequently included 
under Social Security then the State would be un- 
able to make corresponding reductions in the State 
Teachers Retirement System. Since our system is 
superior to Social Security for retirement needs, we 
would for the most part exchange superior provi- 
sions for inferior ones if we gave up part of our re- 
tirement system for Social Security. Your Retire- 
ment Committee recommends that if at all possible 
we retain our sound contractual relationship by 
avoiding Social Security and at the same time keep 
our retirement system intact. 


Attorney General’s Opinion on Section 42.531 


The Attorney General has given us his legal 
opinion on Section 42.531. We believe that all WEA 
members should be fully aware of what the Attor- 
ney General thinks could be done with this section 
in the law if we came under Social Security. Sec- 
tion 42.531 as it presently exists in the law reads 
as follows: “The legislature hereby declares that 
any contract or contractual relationship created 
after July 29, 1951, between this state and any per- 
son whomsoever by virtue of any or all the provi- 
sions of Section 42.20 to 42.54, shall be subject to 
absolute revocation or any change the legislature 
may see fit to make in the event that the said per- 
sons, or the teaching positions they may occupy, 
shall be included under or be covered by the Old- 
age and Survivors Insurance System provisions of 
the Federal Social Security Act”. The Attorney 
General in his opinion states that, 


1. Chapter 553, Laws of 1951, which liberalized 
our disability provision; Chapter 555, Laws of 1951, 
which created the right to retire at age 55 with the 
$2 guarantee provision under certain conditions; 
and Chapter 556, Laws of 1951, which created our 
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half-salary plan all became effective on July 29, 
1951. As such they all fall within the scope of Sec- 
tion 42.531. 


2. If the increased or additional benefits or rights 
provided by these amendments, Chapters 553, 555, 
and 556 would be available only if a teacher ren- 
dered teaching service after July 29, 1951, the effec- 
tive date thereof, which would seem to be the in- 
tent thereof, then any rights to benefits there- 
under would arise because of or be created by such 
rendition of subsequent teaching service and not 
by the mere fact of such amendments becoming 
law. As pointed out Section 42.531, by its express 
terms applies only to contracts or contractual rela- 
tionships under the teachers retirement law cre- 
ated after its effective date. If it is the rendition 
of subsequent teaching service which gives rise to, 
or entitles teachers already in the retirement sys- 
tem to receive the benefits provided by such amend- 
ments, then the right to such benefits would come 
within the scope of Section 42.531 and be subject 
to the reserved right of revocation or change there- 
in provided. 


8. On the other hand, to the extent that it might 
be held that any contract or contractual right of 
teachers, who were already in the retirement sys- 
tem at the time of said amendments and continued 
to render teaching service subsequent to their en- 
actment, to the benefits provided in such amend- 
ments, would arise or be created merely by such 
amendments becoming law, then they would not be 
created after July 29, 1951, and would therefor 
not come within and be subject to the reserved 
right of revocation or change provided in Section 
42.531. 


4. As respects the rights to benefits under the 
teachers retirement law, Sections 42.20 to 42.54, 
of teachers who come thereunder on or after 
July 30, 1951, it is clear that Section 42.581 is 
applicable to them. Clearly nothing prior to their 
entrance into the teaching service would give rise 
to the existence of any contracts or contractual 
relationships respecting such benefits. Obviously 
the mere existence of these statutory provisions 
providing for retirement benefits would not give 
rise to any contractual obligation or rights. It 
would not be until they had come under the system 
that such teacher would have any rights there- 
under. Such rights would be created or come into 
existence subsequent to the effective date of Sec- 
tion 42.531 and would thus be subject to its pro- 
visions. 


Observations on the Attorney General’s Opinion 


1. You will note from the Attorney General’s 
opinion that under numbers 2 and 8 he outlines 
two possibilities. Thus if we were included under 
Social Security, with Section 42.531 in the state 
law, it is probable that the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court would have to rule as to whether or not 
numerous members had a contractual relationship 
under Chapters 553, 555, and 556. If the Court de- 
cided that the opinion outlined under number 2 
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was the correct one then the increased benefits and 
rights granted under these chapters could all be 
lowered or revoked, anytime a future legislature 
decided to do so after we were included under Social 
Security. The loss of our contractual right to retire 
at age 60 under our half-salary plan would be a 
severe loss. 


2. As for members who enter our retirement sys- 
tem for the first time after July 30, 1951, the situa- 
tion is even more serious. The entire state retire- 
ment benefits could be repealed after these teachers 
were under Social Security. At such time any future 
legislature would have the authority to substitute 
Federal Social Security for the state retirement 
law. All state deposits that had been made could be 
revoked because a no contract status was in effect. 


Watch Congressional Action 
On Social Security in 1954 


Being placed under Social Security is the one and 
only condition mentioned in Section 42.531 that 
would alter our sound contractual status. As long 
as we avoid Social Security, with this section in the 
state law, we retain our contractual relationship 
and keep our retirement system intact. Whether 
we can do so indefinitely will depend to some ex- 
tent on what action Congress takes to retain sec- 
tion 218(d) of the Social Security Law or in what 
way it may be changed. For this reason the con- 
tinued existence of Section 42.531 in our state law 
will always be a threat to the reduction or destruc- 
tion of our retirement system. Any future Con- 
gress could always change 218(d) and make it rela- 
tively easy for state and local governments to place 
public employees who have their own retirement 
system under Social Security. At present Section 
218(d) excludes from coyerage public employees 
who have their own state or local retirement sys- 
tem. We believe that this protects our contractual 
retirement system. However, this restriction did 
not prevent a few legislatures from repealing non- 
contractual systems. Incidentally, you may be 
aware that a bill passed by Congress provides for 
integrating the Wisconsin Retirement Fund with 
Social Security. Policemen and firemen are ex- 
cluded. This system had provisions in it for inte- 
gration when it was created in 1943. 

A recent release from the NEA Research Divi- 


sion leads one to believe that the situation relative 
to Section (218d) will probably be changed during 


the next session of Congress. Just meeting the 


deadline before adjournment, President Eisenhower 
sent a message to Congress concerning Social Secu- 
rity amendments. His message endorsed the rec- 
ommendations of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare which it accompanied. These 
recommendations came to Congress from Secretary 
Hobby on August 1 and constituted the suggestions 
of the group of consultants known as “Hobby 
Lobby.” A few of these recommendations that we 
are vitally concerned with follow: 


1. Allow coverage under Federal-State agree- 
ments of members of state and local government 
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retirement systems under provisions requiring that 
all members of a coverage group be brought in if 
any are covered. 


2. There are two views as to whether in making 
coverage available to employee groups who are 
under public retirement systems it is appropriate 
that the Federal Government leave the decision to 
bring these employees under old-age and survivors 
insurance to the state and local governments alone, 
or whether the Federal Government should require 
that the decisions of the state or local government 
be subject to the concurrence of the employees con- 
cerned. Those consultants holding the view that 
the concurrence of the employees should be re- 
quired believe that the concurrence should be ex- 
pressed by a substantial majority of those voting. 


3. We recognize that certain groups of state and 
local employees such as policemen and firemen feel 
that because there are hazardous and special re- 
quirements connected with their work recognition 
has been accorded these factors in existing retire- 
ment plans. Therefore they hold that there should 
be no extension of old-age and survivors insurance 
to those groups. 


4. On August 3, Daniel A. Reed of New York, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in- 
troduced HR 6812 which embodies the Hobby Lobby 
recommendations. HR 6846 is an identical bill in- 
troduced by Congressman Kean of New Jersey. 
These bills provide for coverage of public em- 
ployees who are members of existing state and 
local retirement systems, except policemen and 
firemen. These bills provide for a referendum un- 
der which two-thirds of the active members of the 
system must express a desire for Social Security 


coverage. 


Contact Your Congressman 
On the Social Security Situation 


Since it is likely that congressional action may 
change Section 218(d) of the Social Security Law 
your Retirement Committee would like to suggest 
that you contact your congressman relative to this 
matter. In addition we trust that the NEA will see 
that proper safeguards are set up to protect public 
employees who have their own retirement system. 
Listed below we have outlined our ideas on what 
federal provisions would afford our members the 
most protection down to the last one which would 
offer little if any protection from having our re- 
tirement system weakened or destroyed if Section 
42.531 remains in the state law. 


1. Leave Section 218(d) as it now exists. 

2. Exclude public school teachers from Social 
Security as is now contemplated for policemen and 
firemen but provide an exception for those public 
school teachers now under Social Security. 


3. Make it mandatory for the Social Security Ad- 
ministrator to refuse to accept for coverage any 
group of public employees who have their own re- 
tirement system that does not keep intact the pay- 
ments and benefits of the existing system. 
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4, Consideration might be given to the method 
now used under which employees of non-profit or- 
ganizations are placed under Social Security. These 
employees will come under Social Security only if 
the employing organization accepts Social Security 
coverage and files with the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue a certificate to that effect, and if two- 
thirds or more of the employees desire it. This cer- 
tificate must be accompanied by a list containing 
the name, address, and Social Security number (if 
any) of each employee who wishes to have Social 
Security coverage. Only the two-thirds or more em- 
ployees who expressed by their signature their 
wish to be covered plus all employees of that or- 
ganization hired after the certificate is in effect 
would then come under Social Security. If this 
method could be applied to our situation, then at 
least those people now active members of an exist- 
ing public employees retirement system that do 
not desire this coverage would not be forced to 
accept it even though two-thirds or more voted to 
do so. 


5. Provide for the referendum feature which is 
now embodied in bills HR 6812 and HR 6846. 


6. State and local governments alone should not 
have the sole right to place public employees who 
have their own retirement system under Social 
Security. If this comes to pass it may be only a 
matter of time before Social Security weakens or 
destroys many existing public employees’ retire- 
ment systems. 


HERBERT DAHMER, West Allis 
Chairman 
EDGAR BAILEY, Shorewood 
GUS BOLL, Prairie du Sac 
EILEEN CANTWELL, Milwaukee 
ARNOLD CHRISTENSEN, Beloit 
FRANK KELLER, Sturgeon Bay 
PETER KOPPENAAL, Milwaukee 
BERNICE Scott, Sheboygan 
ALICE SUNSTROM, Marinette 
DONALD UPSON, Janesville 





Report of Committee on Local Associations 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly November 5, 1953 


gr Locals Committee is composed of ten mem- 
bers each representing approximately one- 
tenth of the geographical area of the state. The 
second vice-president is an ex-officio member of the 
committee. The local associations differ widely in 
number of locals and teachers in each of the areas. 
The general functions of the locals committee are: 


1. Assumes responsibility for WEA membership drives. 


2. Appoints associates who assist in addressing county 
and city meetings on the WEA or educational sub- 
jects. 


. Supplies speakers to any teacher groups. 
. Conducts meetings of presidents of local associations. 


- Counsels with the WEA office staff on matters per- 
tinent to local activity. 


ao - w 
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. Assists in legislative years by maintaining contact 
with local associations in respective districts. 

7. Stimulates activity programs in associations. 

8. Reviews and evaluates subjects of current educa- 


tional importance which need to be brought to the 
attention of local associations. 


9. Collaborated in the preparation of the booklet, 
Promoting Professional Progress. 


The major activities of the Locals Committee 
during the past year included conducting spring 
and fall conferences for presidents of local associa- 
tions, arranging for participation in county teacher 
institutes and local association activities, and the 
WEA Workshop. 


Spring and Fall Presidents’ Meetings 


During April ten sectional meetings were held 
thruout the state. Three hundred and fifty three 
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people attended which included representation 
from 147 locals. The main topics covered included: 
1. Legislation from the standpoint of teacher welfare 
and educational improvement. 
2. How to work with the legislature. 
3. Locals activities. 
4. WEA Centennial and the history of local organiza- 
tion, 
5. Washington National Insurance. 
6. WEA membership. 


The fall meetings were scheduled for the months 
of September and October. 

Four areas considered were the Centennial con- 
vention program, social security and retirement, 
proposed constitutional amendments, and the 1953 
legislation. 

A new departure was the active participation of 
every one present by the use of the “‘buzz sessions.” 
The small groups considered teacher certification 
and accreditation, inservice programs, public rela- 
tion activities, legislature contacts, and local re- 
sponsibilities for WEA membership. Following the 
10 minute discussions each group reported to the 
entire assembly. 

Mr. Weinlick again was present at all the meet- 
ings and worked very closely with the committee. 
His assistance added much in keeping the interest 
high and the meetings properly organized and 
efficient. 


County Teacher Institutes 


For a number of years the Locals Committee in 
cooperation with the central office of the WEA has 
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arranged for speakers at County Teacher Insti- 
tutes, held each fall thruout the State, to explain 
the functions and activities of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. During recent years as the 
activities of the WEA have become better known 
requests have shifted to talks on professional prob- 
lems rather than on the activities of the WEA. 

Frequently the WEA representatives participate 
at the first or enrolling meeting of the local associ- 
ation instead of the County Institute. All requests 
for speakers during the past year were filled 
largely from the personnel from the central office 
of the WEA. 


WEA Workshop 


The Committee again sponsored the 2nd annual 
workshop for presidents of locals at Wisconsin 
State College, Stevens Point, on September 11 and 
12. 

Salary scheduling, Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, Public Relations and Program Planning 
were topics that were discussed by various experts 
and WEA committee representatives besides inspi- 
rational talks by various educational leaders. 


The NEA sent Dr. Glenn Snow as the repre- 
sentative from Washington to this meeting. The 
Locals Committee felt that this workshop provides 
a fine opportunity for officers of the various asso- 
ciations to get information on what the NEA is 
doing for the profession: besides the help on prob- 
lems existing on the local level. Since the WEA 
provides the expense for the president, we urge all 
associations to provide the money to send other 
officers to these workshops that the Locals Com- 
mittee hopes to sponsor again in the years ahead. 

The cost of the workshop amounted to about 
$2000, the major part of which was used to help 
defray the transportation, food, and lodging costs 
of the locals presidents. The Locals Committee ap- 
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preciated the generosity of the WEA Executive 
Committee in making this money available for 
association work and the assistance of the NEA. 
The cost of lodging and food at the workshop was 
only $4 per person. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


The Locals Committee would like again to pre- 
sent to locals the following recommendations: 
1. Locals who have other than spring elections, change 


to spring elections to follow the pattern set by the 
majority of the locals in the state. 

2. In order to have a continuity of work the vice presi- 
dent become the next president. 


3. It become the frst duty of the incumbent president 
and secretary to notify the WEA office and local 
committee member of the area of the change in 
officers. 


4. It become a duty of local executive committees to 
fill a vacancy in the office of president immediately 
and notify the proper persons. 


5. The past president shall pass on to the new presi- 
dent all materials and information he receives. 


6. The new president shall represent his organization 
at all functions pertaining to his office. Unless the 
president delegates another person to represent him 
expenses of the person attending can not be paid. 


7. The custom of locals sending additional delegates 
to the WEA workshop and presidents’ dinner is an 
excellent plan. It is hoped more locals will do this. 


8. A continuation of the WEA workshop with possible 
expansion. 


9. The present Committee strongly urges the incoming 
Locals Committee to consider the following project: 
A. A brief concise statement of the responsibilities 

for presidents be prepared and sent to all presi- 
dents. 


B. Investigate possibilities of preparing and prepare 
material utilizing audio-visual aids, on profes- 
sional problems and activities. 


C. Consider possibility of a mid-August conference 
instead of a September conference so more time 
can be provided for professional activities and 
recreation. 


Our Committee is most appreciative of the help 
and cooperation given by members of the associa- 
tion and the willingness of the WEA office staff, 
state association officers, and other WEA commit- 
tees to assume responsibility in helping us promote 
our locals program. 

The Committee wishes to express its thanks to 
all persons participating in the Stevens Point 
Workshop and particularly to the administrative 
staff at Wisconsin State College for their coopera- 
tion and generosity in providing excellent facilities. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCALS ASSOCIATION 

LEROY PETERSON, Madison, 
Chairman 

Mrs. MYRLE ANDERSON, Eau Claire 

JOHN DZUBAY, Wausau 

Ray P. GLYNN, Frederic 

ROGER GUILES, Platteville 

ROBERT JOHNSON, Hammond 

G. R. LEISTIKOW, Winneconne 

EDITH LUEDKE, Milwaukee 

ROBERT TREMAIN, New Lisbon 

ELSIE CHELL, Rhinelander 
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OUNTING needs for some 
measure of the magnitude of 

the task that faces the public 
schools in the next decade make 
it mandatory that efforts to pro- 
ject future enrollments be contin- 
ued in spite of the recognized lim- 
itations of such projections. 

Demographers in the Federal 
Bureau of Census and in New 
York state have recently pre- 
ferred to project high, low, and 
median probabilities for trends. 
It was decided, however, that a 
projection should be possible for 
one decade for Wisconsin which 
would probably not vary as much 
as ten per cent from actual fig- 
ures when they are known, and 
that such a_ projection would 
probably be as useful as a range 
of possible projections. 

Highlights of this projection 
include: estimated increase in 
public school enrollment in Wis- 
consin of 250,000 pupils by 1963; 
need for 10,000 more teachers 
than are now employed; and min- 
imum building needs for the state 
of 800 classroom units per year 
for the next ten years. College 
and university enrollments should 
receive the first sharp impact in 
the fall of 1964. 


Assumptions Made 


Any attempt to project school 
enrollments for the next decade 
must be premised on certain as- 
sumptions. The assumptions made 
in this attempt can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. That the drop-out rates and 
compulsory attendance laws will 
not materially change in the next 
decade. 

2. That the percentage of kin- 
dergarten-age pupils enrolled will 
continue to increase. 
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If you think that your school is crowded now and that 


qualified teachers are difficult to find, just wait. 


By 1963 a quarter of a million more youngsters will 


be in school, and 10,000 more teachers will be needed. 


Will You Be Ready 
When They Come? 


H. T. James 


Director of Aids 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


3. That parochial school enroll- 
ments will continue to increase, 
but not in proportion to the total 
increase in each age group, and 
that the percentage of the total 
pupils in each age group enrolled 
in the public schools will level off 
at about 80 per cent. 

4, That live births will level off 
this year and decline slowly to 
about the 1948 and 1949 level in 
the next five years. 

5. That no major economic or 
social upheaval will occur in the 
next decade. 

The attempt to project live 
births five years beyond 1952 is 
necessary if the full 12-year span 
projected is to be attempted. On 
these last five spans our bridge 
from the known to the unknown 
must totter and sway most gid- 
dily, but there are some flimsy 
bits of shoring with which it can 
be buttressed. 


Record of Births 


Whatever the philosophers of 
the future may establish as the 
cause of the apparent effects of 
a war on the birth rate, the ap- 
pearance of a causal relationship 
is evident in the record of live 
births. On the basis of that record 
we would expect and find a sharp 
rise in live births during World 
War II, a further sharp rise after 
the end of the war and then a 
gradual decline to a new plateau 
higher than before the war. Look- 
ing to the same pattern for the 
Korean War (but anticipating a 


much smaller effect) we find the 
sharp rise in 1951 and 1952 but 
would anticipate no great addi- 
tional rise in 1953, and a decline 
thereafter to about the same level 
as the incipient plateau which had 
begun to form in 1949 and 1950. 
One important basis for this an- 
ticipation lies in the fact that the 
young women now and for the 
next four years entering mat- 
rimony were for the most part 
born in those years from 1932 to 
1937 which included the smallest 
annual live births for the past 40 
years. 


The Projection 


After the adjustments indi- 
cated in the foregoing section, a 
table for enrollment by grades 
was constructed giving elemen- 
tary and high school enrollment 
totals as shown on the following 
page. 

Needs of the public schools for 
teachers can be estimated from 
this tabulation by assuming a 
pupil-teacher ratio and applying 
it to estimated enrollments. The 
1951-52 actual ratio is 20 pupils 
per teacher for high schools and 
25 pupils per teacher for elemen- 
tary. 

Two considerations would 
prompt the cautious prophet to 
adjust these ratios upward. (1) 
Progress of school reorganization 
continues the elimination of many 
units with very low enrollments 
per teacher. (2) The need for 
teachers which probably cannot be 
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Public School Year-end Enrollment The increase from kinder- 


garten to first grade is readily ex- 
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Year Total Elementary High School . : 
7 : a er plained by the fact that many dis- 
ON TLE anh Se 512,822 371,188 141,634 tricts still d At: 
iat eee eee 538,051 388,267 144,784 ricts still do not provide kinder- 
8 SRR I a 554,729 408,104 146,625 garten facilities. The sharp drop 
OI iain ee 576,313 428,931 147,382 from grade 1 to grade 2 is prob- 
ea ean ee mete RS po bigot ae pene ably largely due to shifts to paro- 
Cg a ea See a ec a ate Ne” ee ae A ’ 25, OL; © er e 
* "ECO 488,683 158429  Chial schools which do not main- 
TRE ae 510,219 161,767 tain first grade facilities, and the 
EEE Se tn See ee en il 694,616 532,312 162,304 same shift may also be an impor- 
ip oe Set eee 715,491 541,649 173,842 tant factor at the second and 
eae es 734,292 541,951 192,341 ae Ripe ‘ 
2 TED PH _ 151,674 543,372 208302 + ‘Hird grade levels. 
Se ia ctagiecamecnbanmlaenunes® 225,161 Transfers to special schools and 
OSE 230,589 


met in the coming decade will 
probably prompt administrators 
to increase the pupil loads of 
qualified teachers, particularly in 
the high schools which are just 
moving out of a low cycle of en- 
rollment. For this reason a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 26 for elementary 
and 21 for high school has been 
used for the entire period, recog- 
nizing that the ratio is probably 
too high for the first half of the 
decade and not high enough for 
the last half. The following tabu- 
lation results: 





Number of Classroom Teachers 


Year 


NOGt-o2 €actual) 2.2.22. 2-22. 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


REO ce he oe ee ee 
L001) <0 1 BIR eas ope ee ee a ee nec Se ees eae 
MIO 4 ort Soa Se ee 
BROMO ace So kee oes Se 


With our knowledge of crowded 
facilities now facing the public 
schools, the above figures readily 
translate from need for additional 
teachers to need for additional 
classroom units, and indicate the 
conservativeness of the estimate, 
previously made during the sur- 
vey of building needs by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
for construction of 800 to 850 
classroom units per year for the 
next decade. 

Some interesting sidelights re- 
flected from study of the enroll- 
ment data deserve comment and 
appear to merit further study. 
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Total Elementary High School 
_. 21,908 14,820 7,088 
__ 21,828 14,933 6,895 
_. 22,678 15,696 6,982 
_.. 23,515 16,497 7,018 
_. 24,335 17,239 7,096 
.. 25,299 18,013 7,286 
_. 26,339 18,795 7,544 
_. 27,326 19,623 7,703 
_. 28,202 20,473 7,729 
_. 29,108 20,830 8,278 
__ 30,002 20,843 9,159 
__ 30,817 20,898 9,919 
ee 10,722 
= 10,981 


1. It was evident that school 
census data have not been accu- 
rately reported until the children 
are actually enrolled in school, 
but that the accuracy of reporting 
appears to be improving from 
year to year. There also appears 
to be a progressive decline in ac- 
curacy of census data on children 
over 14 years of age. 

2. The high rate of attrition in 
the enrollments in each age group 
as it progresses thru the grades 
merits serious study. The median 
loss at each grade level of each 
age group for the past 12 years is 
shown in the table. 


classes, outmigration, deaths (the 
latter never totaling as many as 
50 per year), retention in grades, 
and continuing shifts to parochial 
schools could doubtless be shown 
to account for most of the losses 
up to the seventh. Thereafter the 
drop-out rate becomes the most 
serious factor, so serious that it 
merits moré attention than it ap- 
parently is getting in too many 
communities. 


Reasons for Change 


The increase at the ninth grade 
level is largely due to the enroll- 
ment in the public high schools 
of pupils graduated from paro- 
chial elementary schools. The fact 
that the increase is small in terms 
of the number of pupils making 
the shift from parochial elemen- 
tary to public high school is an 
indication that the drop-out rate 
at that grade level probably is 
high. 


In the remaining high school 
grades, transfers to vocational 
schools probably accounts for 
more than 2,000 pupils per grade, 
but the total remaining is large 
enough to cause concern about the 
holding power of our high 
schools. 


Decrease in Enrollment 


Grades compared Median decrease 


for each in number of 

age group pupils enrolled 
Kindergarten to first _-___ —10,614* 
i Ge Bao ce 3,002 
yo |, ee ene ee 1,132 
| 1,124 
EG CIN io recs teenie 582 
EIS Cae UI esc crete 496 
SB |, ee ae 752 
MMe eee 1,026 
| ace — 2,120* 
Sth ta 1G. 2,877 
OPO Ci Os cc 3,399 
BN 40 eee Soe 2,694 

* Increase. 
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Supreme Court Upholds Increased 
Annuities for Retired Teachers 


PSETTING the legal dope- 

sters the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court on December 30 unani- 
mously ruled Chapter 434 to be 
constitutional and ordered the 
audit, approval, and certification 
of increased annuities to certain 
retired teachers. In official circles 
and among the legal fraternity 
the predictions upon the outcome 
of the case had been pessimistic 
and negative. This law, in their 
opinion, was no different from 
the 1951 law previously rejected 
by the court; it was subterfuge, 
a devious device to get around the 
constitutional prohibition of ex- 
tra compensation, hence, doomed. 


Court Answers Arguments 


The Court disposed of these 
arguments in simple and sum- 
mary fashion. It pointed out a 
clear distinction between the 1951 
and 1953 acts. The former sought 
to pay increased annuities on the 
basis of past services with no fur- 
ther obligation on the part of the 
teacher. Chapter 434, on the 


other hand, requires that they 
render or hold themselves avail- 
able for additional future service. 
A few quotations from the deci- 
sion will indicate the reasoning 
of the Court in answer to the con- 
tentions of opposing counsel. 
“Our search must be for a means 
of sustaining the act, not for rea- 
sons which might require its con- 
demnation. The act must be con- 
strued as authorizing a contract 
by which the state rehires retired 
teachers. That the state may bind 
itself by contract for the perform- 
ance of one of its functions can- 
not be questioned. One of its ma- 
jor functions is to provide and 
promote an efficient educational 
system.” “It appears just as 
clearly that the legislature consid- 
ered that, because of a shortage 
of active and prospective teach- 
ers, an emergency exists, that to 
engage and compensate retired 
teachers for ‘standby’ service 
would in some degree promote the 
efficiency of the school system and 
make it possible to equip the 





resolution. 


the end of the day’s work. 


teaches.” 





Checking Up on Your PR Account... 


VERY so often it happens that an individual not associated 
with the schools writes something, which, with a slight revi- 
sion, puts a fresh slant on the public relations of schools and 
teachers. This, gleaned from a business paper, might offer timely 
suggestions for a teacher who is casting about for a good 1954 


“Every principal and every teacher in every school has a 
personal ‘good will’ checking account which should balance at 


“On the credit side should go every smile, every courtesy, 
every little attention which has been extended to his associates 
and pupils. On the debit side should go every sign of inattention, 
every scowl, every mean word spoken. 

“As school closes at the end of each day, it is the duty of 
each teacher to balance his own account. The conscientious one 
will find that he has built up an enviable balance in a set of ‘invis- 
ible books’; the teacher who has cut corners will find that he has 
issued an overdraft against himself. 

“It is important that all teachers maintain this daily running 
inventory of their relationships with their fellow teachers and 
pupils, because the sum total of this daily ledger is both a teach- 
er’s reputation, and the reputation of the school in which he 


Would YOU care to open an account? 
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schools with teachers now con- 
cededly unavailable.” “The pay- 
ments provided by the act are not 
intended to be compensation for 
past services.” 


Part Played by WEA 


The WEA naturally takes con- 
siderable satisfaction from the 
ruling of the court which provides 
modest assistance to tragically 
needy retirants. WEA employed 
legal counsel to file a brief with 
the Court. Following that WEA 
sent necessary application blanks 
to those eligible for the reason 
that the state superintendent was 
estopped from so doing. As a re- 
sult of this service by the associ- 
ation the applications for substi- 
tute teaching were ready for 
processing by the state school 
chief the day the Court decided 
its validity. Without this WEA 
service the preparation of the 
substitute roster and payment of 
increased annuities would have 
encountered considerable delay. 


Legislation to Amend 
Constitution Under Way 


HE 1953 Legislature has 

taken action preliminary to 
amending Article IV, Section 26, 
to permit increased benefits to re- 
tired teachers. The present provi- 
sion prohibiting increased com- 
pensation stands but Jt. Res. 21, 
S provides that the following ma- 
terial be inserted immediately 
after it. 


This section shall not apply to 
increased benefits for teachers 
under a teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem when such increased benefits 
are provided by a legislative act 
passed on a call of yeas and nays 
by a three-fourths vote of all the 
members elected to both houses of 
the legislature. 


If the resolution is again 
adopted by the 1955 Legislature 
the amendment will be submitted 
to a vote of the people. 
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of Wisconsin television laboratory where experimental work is now in progress. 


T IS doubtful if any other de- 

vice has ever caught the fancy 
of the American people so quickly 
and so completely as has televi- 
sion. The prospect of seeing what 
is happening afar—when it is 
happening—has long been an in- 
triguing thought. When television 
made that a possibility we were 
eager to accept it. 

In the few short years televi- 
sion has been with us: it has 
brought many changes—changes 
in business, in entertainment, in 
civic events, social activities, and 
in our home-life. Some of these 
changes are beneficial, and others 
are definitely listed as problems. 
Be that as it may, TV is here to 
stay, and we must control it, lest 
it rule us! 

What can we expect of TV? 
Far more than we now imagine. 
With its ability to span time and 
space, as does the radio, and to 
reproduce. the visual element 
which was formerly limited to the 
motion picture, television embod- 
ies untold potentialities. We must 
determine what we want it to do 
for us. 


Following Pattern 

Basically, people have come to 
think of TV as an entertainment 
device, a sort of living-room ver- 
sion of the movie theatre. It has 
in a large measure followed the 
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pattern of radio in regard to 
financing, programming, audience 
measurement, and station man- 
agement. The objectionable fea- 
tures of radio, as well as the com- 
mendable ones, are being perpetu- 
ated in television. 

When the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission began to con- 
sider the problem of making allo- 
cations of the limited number of 
television channels which could be 


TV 
Toy or Tool 


in 


Education 


The Federal Communications 
Commission’s Sixth Report and 
Order, released in April 1952, re- 
flected the effectiveness of the ed- 
ucators’ pleas. The FCC allocated 
242 TV channels to education, 
apart from some 1900 others 
which were made available for 
commercial use. Twelve of the ed- 
ucational channels were assigned 
in the state of Wisconsin. 

The allocation of educational 


Next November Wisconsin will have the chance to vote 


in a referendum on the question of state-owned educa- 


tional TV. Whether or not we retain valuable channels 


for educational purposes depends on the outcome. 


made available to the many com- 
munities which would want them, 
the educators stepped in. They 
asked for the reservation of some 
of the channels for education . . 

for stations which would not op- 
erate commercially and on which 
educational programs would not 
need to compete with advertising 
dollars for desirable time on the 
air. At the formal hearings before 
the FCC in Washington some five 
hundred educators and _ educa- 
tional agencies urged the reserva- 
tion of channels exclusively for 
non-commercial, educational use. 


channels to Wisconsin was not by 
mere happenstance. Remember- 
ing what the State had done in 
operating its network of radio 
stations which serves all counties, 
the FCC called for recommenda- 
tions by state-station engineers 
on what facilities would be re- 
quired to make possible a state- 
wide TV network. A plan was 
submitted, and this was the basis 
for the ultimate Wisconsin alloca- 
tion. 

The opportunity was presented. 
What was to be done about it? 

An answer came quickly from 
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Piano lessons via television. Leon IItis of the University of Wisconsin School of 


Music conducts a class in WHA-TV Studios which shows the possibilities of TV. 


the people—“Give us educational 
television!” This was the hope of 
many who had thru the years 
been benefitting from the state’s 
radio service. They say that this 
could give them something in ad- 
dition to what the commercial sta- 
tions could provide. They banded 
together in the Wisconsin Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational 
Television and took their senti- 
ments to the 1953 Legislature. If 
a network of TV stations was to 
be built it would require money 
to set it up. The Legislature alone 
could authorize the expenditure. 


Cost of Program 


After hearing the proponents 
of the idea tell that for only a one 
dollar per person expenditure for 
equipment the complete statewide 
network could be installed, and 
that for as little as one dollar per 
year per TV receiver in the state 
a unique, no-advertising, educa- 
tional TV program service could 
be provided, the legislature took 
action. It did not provide funds 
for the first two stations in the 
network, as WCCET had re- 
quested; but it did provide oper- 
ating funds for a low-power sta- 
tion on the University campus. 
This was to serve as the basis for 
experimental work in educational 
TV which would help to guide the 
1955 Legislature in making a de- 
cision. More than that, it called 
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for a public referendum in the 
1954 November election on the 
question : 


“Shall the State of Wisconsin 
provide a tax-supported non-com- 
mercial educational television net- 
work?” 


Issue at Stake 


The real issue is whether the 
state shall use television as a 
modern educational tool—or 
whether the valuable TV channels 
offered to Wisconsin shall be lost 
by default. 


Constitutionally education is a 
state function and responsibility. 
As educators we are duty bound 
to effectively implement that 
function. To that end we must de- 
velop and use the most efficient 
and economical tools we can de- 
vise. We must provide our service 
to as many people as possible 
who want it—be they in school or 
out of school. 


Television now offers us an op- 
portunity to better serve more 
people. It is a challenge to us to 
use it. 


There need be no conflict be- 
tween educational and commer- 
cial television. Each has its own 
function to perform and its audi- 
ence to serve. Neither is equipped 
to take over the task of the other. 
Tool or toy? TV must be both if 
the public is to be best served. 


U.S. Tax Exemptions 
For Retired Teachers? 


HE 88rd Congress returns to 

Washington January 4 to 
open its Second Session. Among 
the hundreds of bills awaiting ac- 
tion there is a significant proposal 
which could mean substantial tax 
savings for the nation’s retired 
teachers. The bill, HR 5180, 
would exempt $125 per month of 
retirement income from federal 
income tax, and would permit lim- 
ited work after retirement with- 
out any loss of exemption. 

Representative Noah M. Mason 
(R-Ill.) introduced the measure 
to equalize federal tax practices 
on retirement incomes last May. 
The proposal has been gaining 
favor ever since. Several mem- 
bers of the House Ways and 
Means Committee have expressed 
their support of HR 5180, and 
other members have proposed 
similar plans. 

The Committee heard testi- 
mony in favor of the bill during 
August, when representatives of 
national and state education asso- 
ciations and government workers 
went on record supporting HR 
5180. This broad support from or- 


ganizations representing an esti- 


mated 5 million persons stems 
largely from the fact that the ex- 
emption bill would help end exist- 
ing discriminations against cer- 
tain groups of retired people, and 
would apply to all segments of 
our retired population. 

Many large groups of retired 
people are currently exempt from 
federal taxes on their annuities 
and pensions. Maximum social se- 
curity benefits are now $1,020 per 
year for individuals and $2,025 
for persons with the maximum 
family benefits. These payments 
are entirely exempt from taxa- 
tion. 


Beneficiaries under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act also have 
their total retirement income 
(now a maximum of $1,987 for 
single persons and $2,467 for 
maximum family benefits) en- 
tirely exempt from federal taxes. 
The Railroad Retirement Act cov- 
ers about 2 million persons today. 

In all, some 8.8 million persons 
now receive tax-exempt benefits 
from the above and other miscel- 
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laneous programs. Why should 
most of America’s public servants 
—teachers, firemen, policemen, 
and municipal, state and federal 
employees—remain the victims of 
discriminatory rulings and legis- 
lation? 

Even more important, how 
shall we remedy the situation. 

If HR 5180 is approved by the 
Ways and Means Committee, it 
will probably emerge from com- 
mittee included in a series of pro- 
posals to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Favorable action by 
the full House would help assure 
approval by the Senate, and if the 
President signs the legislation, 
almost all retired teachers would 
find their federal income tax bills 
reduced measurably. 

Secretaries of state teachers as- 
sociations representing more than 
986,000 members went on record 
November 16 in unanimous sup- 
port of HR 5180. State associa- 
tions have been working since 
April with the NEA and other 
national organizations in support 
of the bill. 


HR 5180 Summarized 

It would exempt $125 per 
month ($1,500 yearly) of retire- 
ment income from federal income 
tax. It would apply to anyone 


over age 65, and anyone under 
age 65 who retires under an es- 
tablished private or public retire- 
ment plan. Persons now covered 
by Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance (Social Security) ,° Railroad 
Retirement, or other tax exempt 
plans would not be affected by the 
new bill, unless the amount they 
have presently exempt is below 
the $1,500 floor established by 
HR 5180. In this case, they would 
gain an additional exemption up 
to $1,500. 

All exemptions proposed in the 
bill are in addition to existing per- 
sonal exemptions, thus, a single 
retired person over age 65 would 
receive his regular personal ex- 
emption of $1,200 plus the ex- 
emption provided in HR 5180 
($1,500), making a total effective 
exemption of $2,700 per year. 

Provision is made in the bill for 
retired persons who work part 
time to supplement their retire- 
ment income. HR 5180 permits 
monthly earnings of $75 or less 
without any loss of exemption. 
However, for each month in 
which current earnings exceed 
$75, a month of exemption is lost. 
This so-called “work clause” is 
modeled after the OASI provi- 
sions which also permit limited 
work after retirement. 





High School Teachers Have 
Opportunity for Fellowships 


HE Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education is offering 

a program of fellowships for ap- 
proximately 300 public secondary 
school teachers thruout the 
United States and its territories 
for the academic year 1954-55. 
This program is designed to per- 
mit the recipients to devote a year 
away from the classroom to activ- 
ities that will extend their liberal 
education, improve their teaching 
ability, and increase their effec- 
tiveness as a member of their 
school systems and communities. 
It is the Fund’s expectation 
that such an opportunity afforded 
to teachers of demonstrated abil- 
ity will make a substantial con- 
tribution to the improvement of 
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secondary teaching thruout this 
country. 

The responsibility for design- 
ing the year’s program rests pri- 
marily upon the candidate. Be- 
cause this fellowship program is 
concerned primarily with the 
broadening of the individual, it is 
not designed to include those 
types of specialized activity in 
which the teacher has tradition- 
ally engaged during the summer 
months or during previous years 
away from the classroom, such as 
taking additional courses toward 
a graduate degree in a major sub- 
ject or field in which the teacher 
has already had extensive train- 
ing, or courses for credit in pro- 
fessional education. In short, the 


teacher should plan the most 
stimulating year that he can con- 
ceive in behalf of his personal en- 
richment as a teacher. 


Methods of Nominations 


The National Committee on 
High School Teacher Fellowships 
now believes that all teachers in 
public secondary school systems 
should have an opporunity to 
compete for these fellowships. At 
the same time, it recognizes that 
local school officials and citizens 
are best qualified to nominate 
teachers who can benefit most 
from this program. Accordingly, 
the superintendent of any second- 
ary school district where one or 
more teachers desire to make ap- 
plication under this announce- 
ment is requested to appoint a 
local committee to nominate the 
most appropriate candidates from 
that district. 

In rural areas where there are 
a number of local secondary 
school systems each serving a 
population of less than 2,500 and 
each having its own superintend- 
ent, the combined area served by 
such systems within a county will 
be regarded as a “secondary 
school district” for the purpose of 
nominating candidates. In such 
cases, the county superintendent 
is requested to arrange for the 
appointment of the nominating 
committee. Each local committee 
should include one school admin- 
istrator, one classroom teacher, 
and at least three lay citizens who 
are not employees of the school 
system. Recommendations of im- 
properly constituted committees 
will not be considered. The local 
committee may nominate the fol- 
lowing number of candidates, de- 
pending upon the population 
(1950 census). of the secondary 
school district: for districts serv- 
ing a population of 500,000 or 
more, six candidates; 100,000 to 
500,000, four candidates; 50,000 
to 100,000 two candidates; 2500 
to 50,000, one candidate. 


Eligibility of Applicants 
All classroom teachers in junior 
and senior high schools who have 
the necessary qualifications may 
enter the local competition. Eligi- 
bility for a fellowship is limited 
(Turn to page 25) 
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You can save yourself many unhappy moments and at 


the same time humanly treat unfortunate pupils thru 


Minimizing Handicaps 
For the Retarded 


FEW months ago, the de- 

partment received a letter 
from a group of pupils from the 
upper grades of a small Wiscon- 
sin school. The letter protested 
the unfairness of treatment of 
one of their number, M. L., by the 
teacher. The incident, on the face 
of it, seemed to indicate an un- 
warranted brutal treatment of a 
young girl. The girl apparently 
was not doing her school work 
and was disturbing the class. 

A person inexperienced in 
classroom problems, would, upon 
reading the letter, very probably 
condemn the teacher immediately. 
An investigation, involving three 
members of the department, the 
teacher, and the county superin- 
tendent, yielded the following 
facts about M. L. 

The young girl, whom we shall 
designate as Mary, first came to 
the attention of the department 
when she was nine years old and 
in the first grade. The department 
psychologist had been asked to 
examine the girl. This was his 
diagnosis and recommendation. 

“According to these results this 
child has no better than border- 
line intelligence. She seemed rea- 
sonably adequate in social compe- 
tence and in conduct at present. 
Socially and emotionally she 
seemed rather lethargic and de- 
pendent. She has a speech defect. 
She would be considered as eli- 
gible for special class attendance. 
If this is not possible, she should 
be viewed as an ungraded pupil.” 

Recommendation—‘View as 
mentally deficient but educable in 
a special program in the public 
school.” 

As a mentally deficient person, 
Mary would require a_ special 
class or a special program in the 
public school. 

Next the department hears of 
the girl, some six or seven years 
later, thru the letter from the 
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school children previously men- 
tioned. 

Apparently, Mary, a retarded 
child, designated by the psychol- 
ogist as a borderline intelligence 
case, has been treated thruout her 
school experience as a normal 
pupil. Each year she was so 
treated she became more frus- 
trated as she tried to do what she 
could not possibly do. At the first 
grade level at nine years of age 
she had been reported as ‘“‘reason- 
ably adequate in social compe- 
tence but socially and emotionally 
rather lethargic and dependent.” 
Now old enough to be in high 
school though lacking a year of 
being 16 when she could legally 
leave school, she was wanted by 
no grade or high school teacher. 

Not too much can probably be 
done for Mary now. However, 
even though she has somewhat 
less than a year more she must 
attend school, provision is being 
made for her to have some special 
classroom treatment in high 
school among pupils near her age. 
It is very doubtful whether Mary 
will remain after she may legally 
leave school. 

What a study in futility for 
Mary, for the teachers, for the 
parents, for the school and com- 
munity! If she had been treated 
as diagnosed from her early 
school years, what a different 
story it might have been for 
everyone. 

An educational program for the 
mentally retarded has been a seri- 
ous problem for some time, par- 
ticularly for high school pupils. 
The requirement that all children 
attend school until the end of the 
year when they become 16 years 
old has only exaggerated the prob- 
lem. 

Let’s face the facts. About 10 
per cent of all elementary school 
children do not possess the men- 
tal capacity to do satisfactory 
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high school academic work. These 
children must be identified early 
in the elementary school and 
given a program suitable to their 
abilities and needs. Unless this 
happens these youngsters will 
come to the high school not only 
with limited intelligence but also 
warped socially and emotionally. 
Each teacher who _ successively 
meets these pupils will find the 
problems more unsoluble and will 
be more likely to take a defeatist 
attitude. 

Not all retarded children can 
profit from a modified high school 
curriculum. There are _ others, 
however, who have developed so- 
cially and physically to the point 
where they best fit in a secondary 
program. The value of sharing 
common experiences and of emo- 
tional identification with a high 
school group may be of greatest 
significance in developing social- 
ized attitudes and better citizen- 
ship. 

A few Wisconsin high schools 
have established classes for their 
slow learning children. Most high 
schools have not. The trend is in 
the direction of taking account of 
the slow learner. 

There is no attempt here to 
minimize the difficulties attendant 
on such a program. The program 
will require the utmost coopera- 
tion of principals, teachers, par- 
ents, and community. Guidance 
facilities will need to be set up 
which will not only get the neces- 
sary facts concerning each pupil, 
but which will accept a continu- 
ing responsibility for his educa- 
tion and welfare. 

For assistance in establishing a 
program for retarded children, 
the department offers the services 
of its Bureau for Handicapped 
Children. A new publication, A 
Public School Program for ke- 
tarded Children is available upon 
request. 
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School Participation 
In Safety Honor Roll 


George P. Silverwood 
Director of Safety 
Green Bay Public Schools 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


AS your school received rec- 

ognition for its efforts to 
safeguard your community’s chil- 
dren against accidents? It is very 
likely that your school adminis- 
tration and your teachers are do- 
ing a splendid job in safety edu- 
cation—one that deserves recog- 
nition on the National School 
Safety Honor Roll, and that this 
has been overlooked simply be- 
cause no one has taken the trouble 
to obtain and process the neces- 
sary forms. 

If you as a teacher or adminis- 
trator feel that your school has 
conducted a worth-while safety 
program, why not take it upon 
yourself to initiate the first step 
toward national recognition? 
Write to the School and College 
Division, National Safety Council, 
425 No. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., and ask for a Na- 
tional School Safety Honor Roll 
application. Your school principal 
fills it out, along with an attached 
questionnaire listing the safety 
education provisions in the local 
school program. This is sighed by 
the principal, the PTA president 
(or a responsible member of an- 
other parent group), a represen- 
tative student, and a local civic 
leader and returned to the Na- 
tional Safety Council. There it is 
passed upon by these Honor Roll 
Judges: Dr. Forrest E. Long, 
chairman, Department of Second- 
ary Education, New York Univer- 
sity ; Thelma Reed, principal, Wil- 
liam Voelker School, Kansas City, 
Mo.; George P. Silverwood, direc- 
tor of safety, Green Bay Public 
Schools, Green Bay, Wis.; and 
Mrs. Fred Knight, safety chair- 
man, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Two Wisconsin school systems, 
Green Bay and Madison, were 
listed on last year’s Honor Roll. 
Many more Wisconsin schools are 
eligible for this recognition and 
the National Safety Council de- 
sires that all such schools be cited 
on the list. 
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Sheboygan Teachers Correct News Stories 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 
To Editor of the W.E.A. Journal: 

During the recent salary controversy in Sheboygan inaccurate 
newspaper and radio accounts appeared which we feel require 
clarification. 

The Sheboygan Education Association is not affiliated with 
any labor organization. We have 100% membership in our local, 
state, and national education associations. We take pride in being 
affiliated with these professional associations and strive in every 
way to be a credit to them. 

We also wish to acknowledge the prompt, cheerful and very 
helpful aid and support given us by the Wisconsin Education 
Association through their consultant Mr. H. C. Weinlick and 
by the National Education Association. We are truly grateful. 


Sincerely yours, 


Vivian L. Marsh 
President 








WEA Honor Koll 


We are pleased to publish the following honor roll of school systems which 
have 100 per cent membership in the WEA. In the October Journal we printed 
a list of 166 school systems which had attained that record by October 1. 


Cities 
Algoma 
Almond 
Amberg 
Amery 
Appleton 
Aniwa 
Arena 
Ashland 


Balsam Lake 
Baraboo 
Barron 
Barneveld 
3eaver Dam 
Blanchardville 
Bonduel 
Bowler 


Cambria 
Cecil 
Centuria 
Chetek 
Clear Lake 
Clinton 
Cornell 
Darien 
Darlington 
Delavan 
Denmark 
Dorchester 


East Troy 
Edgerton 
Elkhorn 
Elmwood 
Elroy 


Fall River 
Fish Creek 
Fort Atkinson 
Fox Lake 
Frederic 


Green Bay 
Greendale 
Goodman 
Hartland 
Hazel Green 
Hawkins 
Highland 
Hillsboro 
Hixton 
Horicon 


Independence 
Ithaca 
Janesville 
Kaukauna 
Kiel 

La Farge 
Lake Mills 
Lena 

Lime Ridge 
Livingston 
Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Marion 
Marinette 


* Marshfield 


Mattoon 

Mauston 
Menomonee Falls 
Menomonie 
Merrill 

Milton Junction 
Monroe 
Mukwonago 


Navarino 
Necedah 
Nekoosa 
Neopit 

New Lisbon 
New Richmond 


North Fond du Lac 


Norwalk 
Oconomowoc 


Pewaukee 
Phelps 

Plainfield 
Portage 
Poynette 

Prairie du Chien 
Prairie du Sac 
Prescott 

Pulcifer 


Reedsville 
Ridgeway 
Ripon 
Roberts 
Rosholt 


Salem 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan Falls 
Shorewood 
Sparta 

Spencer 

Stevens Point 
Suring 

Spring Valley 


Tigerton 
Tilleda 
Tomahawk 
Viola 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Watertown 
Wausau 
Wauwatosa 
Westfield 
West Milwaukee 
Weyawega 
Whitefish Bay 
Wild Rose 


Wisconsin Rapids 
Wittenberg 
Wonewoc 
Woodville 
Wrightstown 


Counties 
Columbia 
Dane, East 
Florence 
Fond du Lac 
Grant 
Green 
Green Lake 
Juneau 
La Fayette 
Monroe 
Ozaukee 
Pepin 
Price 
Sauk 
Sawyer 
Sheboygan 


Co. Normals 


Green Co. Normal 


Lincoln Co. Normal 

Marinette Co. 
Normal 

Polk Co. Normal] 


Vocational 


Green Bay 
West Allis 
Other 
Norris Foundation 
School 
Stout Institute 
State Dept. of 
Public Instruction 
Wisconsin School 
for Deaf 








THE SPOTLIGHT 


Brotherhood Week, Feb. 21-28 


The annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week is scheduled for Feb. 21-28 
reports Herbert L. Seamans, director 
of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Inc. J. Martin Klotsche, 
president of the Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, is chairman of the 
Commission on Educational Organiza- 
tions formed to promote understanding 
and cooperation among all religious and 
racial groups. The theme for the 25th 
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anniversary year is “Let’s All Get To- 
gether.” In the past many schools of 
Wisconsin have planned special pro- 
grams and displays to acquaint the 
students and the public with the im- 
portance of building brotherhood in a 
nation made up of many races and na- 
tionalities. If you would like informa- 
tion about the procedure of planning 
the observance of Brotherhood Week 
write to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Inc., 759 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee 2. 








“The Childhood of Famous Americans Series”’ 


in the special School Edition 


The first fifty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available in the 
special School Edition as of February 1, 1953. Fifteen further volumes in the 
School Edition are announced with the publication date of February 1, 1954. 
The sixty-five titles follow: 


* MOLLY PITCHER 
MyLEs STANDISH 
OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 
PAUL REVERE 


GEORGE CARVER 
*GEORGE DEWEY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HARRIET BEECHER 


ABE LINCOLN 
ABIGAIL ADAMS 
ALEC HAMILTON 
ALECK BELL 


AMELIA EARHART STOWE PETER STUYVESANT 
ANDY JACKSON JAMES FENIMORE POCAHONTAS 
ANTHONY WAYNE COOPER *RAPHAEL SEMMES 


ROBERT E. LEE 

ROBERT FULTON 

SAM HousToNn 

STEPHEN FOSTER 

TOM EDISON 

TOM JEFFERSON 

U. S. GRANT 

* WASHINGTON IRVING 

WILBUR AND ORVILLE 
WRIGHT 

* WILLIAM BRADFORD 

WILLIAM PENN 

WILL ROGERS 

Wooprow WILSON 

YOUNG AUDUBON 

*ZACK TAYLOR 


*BEDFORD FORREST 

BEN FRANKLIN 

BIRD GIRL: SACAGAWEA 

BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 

BUFFALO BILL 

CLARA BARTON 

*DAN BEARD 

DANIEL BOONE 

*DAN MORGAN 

DAviID FARRAGUT 

DAvy CROCKETT 

DOLLY MADISON 

ELI WHITNEY 

*FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 

YOUNG STONEWALL 


JANE ADDAMS 

*JIM BOWIE 

JOHN PAUL JONEs 
*JOHN SEVIER 

*JOHN WANAMAKER 
*JULIA WARD HOWE 
JULIETTE Low 

Kit CARSON 
*KNUTE ROCKNE 
Lou GEHRIG 

LouIsA ALCOTT 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
LUTHER BURBANK 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Mary Mapes DODGE 
MERIWETHER LEWIS 


For the convenience of the many thousands of schools which ordered the first fifty 
volumes, the titles of the fifteen further volumes are indicated by an asterisk. 


@ Serving areas of literature, reading — ‘‘personal” and supplementary, school 
library, remedial or corrective reading, social studies, character development, 
Americanization 


Favorite story volumes, which are “read, loved, reread” 
‘“Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 

Grade 4 and up. Popular usage extends to senior high level 

Attractive cover, two-color stamping, colored endsheets 

Side-sewed, reinforced binding. Washable cloth 

Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


In correspondence and on orders, please specify School Edition. Feel 
free to request descriptive literature and order blank in quantities. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Correction! 


In a previous issue of the Journal it 
was stated that the Representative 
Assembly advanced its 1954 meeting 
hour to 1:30 P. M. The official tran- 
script of the proceedings show that the 
motion failed of passage, the opening 
time remaining as_ heretofore — 2:00 
P. M. 


Voc. Administrators Confer 


About 225 of the 279 administrators 
of schools with departments of voca- 
tional agriculture, vocational homemak- 
ing, and institutional on-the-farm vet- 
eran training programs attended dis- 
trict conferences in October and No- 
vember, arranged by staff members of 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education in cooperation with 
local administrators. Meetings were 
held at Campbellsport, Denmark, East 
Troy, Lancaster, Menomonie, Neills- 
ville, St. Croix Falls, Spooner, Sun 
Prairie, Wausau, and Westby. 

At each conference, one administra- 
tor was in charge of the program and 
secured the cooperation of other ad- 
ministrators in leading discussions on 
various phases of the program. Sub- 
jects discussed included year-round pro- 
grams of the departments, summer ac- 
tivities of the instructors, programs of 
the FFA and FHA and the veteran 
training program. 

Representing the State Board at the 
administrators’ conferences were Kath- 
ryn Gill, Ivan G. Fay, and Louis M. 
Sasman. 


Waushara Teachers Hear Dennis 


Roger Dennis, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Wisconsin State College, Osh- 
kosh, was the principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Waushara 
County Teachers Association at Wau- 
toma Dec. 2. He discussed that all- 
important subject of teacher recruit- 
men to fill the ranks so needed at pres- 
ent. His talk was followed by the show- 
ing of the film, “Skippy and the 3 R’s.” 
Anita Payne reported on the WEA con- 
vention at Milwaukee. 


UW to Hold Foods Institute 


The School of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin will pre- 
sent an Institute in Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Mar. 25. Recent findings in Foods 
and Nutrition will be discussed. A por- 
tion of the program will be devoted 
to a round table discussion on food 
quality from the standpoint of sanita- 
tion, acceptance, nutritive value, and 
chemical additives. This will be con- 
ducted by members of the staff in Foods 
and Nutrition. 

The two and one-half day session 
will offer opportunity for teachers and 
Extension personnel to acquaint them- 
selves with new developments in the 
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field, to examine source material and 
teaching devices, and to obtain help on 
their problems in the areas of Foods 
and Nutrition. Leading authorities 
from the Middle West have been in- 
vited to attend. 


Manitowoc Plans Exchange 


The third annual exchange of Mani- 
towoe Lincoln High School students is 
scheduled for Mar. 13 when 16 seniors 
and 14 juniors will go to Wayne High 
School near Philadelphia for a week. 
They will visit New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C., before they return. Thirty 
Wayne pupils will return the call May 
30. Previous exchanges for Manitowoc 
were with Roanoke, Va., and Macon, 
Ga. 


Juneau Co. Local Tells All 


The Juneau County Education Asso- 
ciation is issuing a mimeographed 
Newsletter to all of its members tell- 
ing them of the educational activities 
in the county and is also promoting an 
inservice program of education. Each 
high school in the county whose teach- 
ers are members of the county associa- 
tion will be responsible for one issue of 
the Newsletter during the year, and 
also each high school will be host for 
one of the series of eight inservice lec- 
tures during December and January. 
The general subject of the lectures 
given by several leading psychologists 
is “Understanding Personality.” As a 
part of each program a film is shown 
which ties into the theme of the lecture. 


Wisconsin Ranks Eighth 


Wisconsin ranked eighth among the 
23 states which received plaques from 
the Sixth Annual Driver Education 
Program sponsored by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies this 
fall. Top honors went to Oklahoma, 
Delaware, and Massachusetts which 
received the Association’s Award of 
Excellence for scores above 165 points 
out of a possible 200. Wisconsin was 
one of seven states to receive the 
Award of Honor and 13 were desig- 
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“Bobby’s Dad just returned from India!” 
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nated by the board of judges to re- 
ceive the Award of Merit. Ranking 
ahead of Wisconsin for the Award of 
Honor were New York, Minnesota, 
California, and Illinois. 

By next spring the nation will have 
at least 5,000,000 young men and 
women who have been trained in high 
school to be safe drivers, reports the 
Association. 

If the present rate of growth of the 
driver education movement is main- 
tained within four years more than a 


million high school students will be 
enrolled annually in these courses, 
starting with the 1956-57 academic 
term. Nearly 800,000 students took the 
safe driving courses in 8,653 public 
high schools during the 1952-53 term 
ending last June, the highest on rec- 
ord. This represented an enrollment 
increase of about 61,000 over the previ- 
ous school year. 

During 1952-53 school year 372 pub- 
lic schools in Wisconsin offered driver 
training out of the 450 high schools 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





't is easy to make your own 
barometer which helps fore- 
cast changes in the weather. 


YOUR OWN WEATHER MAN 


A barometer measures air pressure. Air 
pressure changes with the temperature. 
Fair weather or wet is generally indi- 
cated by rise and fall of air pressure. 
The simple equipment for maki 
Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder. 
Colorless plastic sipper. 
An empty 7 to 12 oz. beverage bottle. 
Cork stopper to fit. 


Paraffin or household cement. 


g a barometer is: 





Here are directions for making barometer: 
Step 1 Make a holder for the bottle. See 
idea-figure 2. Tie center of 
each 4’ string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equal in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you}, 
have completely enclosed the bot- Ff 
tle. Tie string ends together so { 
you may later hang to a hook, 
bottle neck down. See illus. A. 


Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic 
sipper in hot water for 15 minutes. Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 
“U” shape 2 inches wide. See illustration B. 





Figure 2 





Step 3 Bore hole through cork large enough 
to admit sipper. Fit short end into cork, far 
enough for it to be firm—about %4-¥ inch. 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about 3% 
inches from mouth of bottle. Color water 
with ink or dye. 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork-with-sipper. 
Seal sipper to cork. Seal cork to bottle. Use 
heated paraffin or household cement. 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside down and 
hang (see illustration). Hang indoors. Do 
not hang near radiator or where sunshine 
reaches it. Hang where changes 
in room temperature are least. 


How to read your barometer. If 
air pressure increases, water level 
in the sipper will recede. So it in- 
dicates fair weather. If pressure 


a falls, water will rise and may 


t* even drip from the sipper. So, it 
indicates wet weather. Don’t refill 
bottle unless eventual evapora- 
tion causes a need for more water. 
It might be fun to mark the highs and lows 
of water levels in the sipper; and doing so 
will make your barometer-changes a lot 
easier to watch. 


Above information approved by R. E. LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s. WEATHER BUREAU, 
and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING, explains to amateurs 
atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps. Write Sup’t Doc. Washington 25, D.C. 20¢ postpaid. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat 
of wholesome Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The lively , 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 
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of the state or a percentage of 82.6. 
Of the potential student enrollment of 
35,408 students, 30,699 enrolled in 
driver training or a percentage of 86.7. 


Tremain Goes to West Salem 


Robert B. Tremain, supervising prin- 
cipal of New Lisbon for the past two 
and a half years, resigned recently to 
take a similar position at West Salem 
Jan. 1. Before going to New Lisbon he 
had served as principal of the Juneau 
County Normal School, the Buffalo 
County Normal School, and the Coon 
Valley High School. For 1953-54 he has 
been president of the secondary teach- 
ers of the Juneau County Education 
Association. 


Home Economics in 
Secondary Schools 


The October, 1953, issue of the Bul- 
letin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals is devoted 
to a presentation of “Home Economics 
in the Secondary School.” It was pre- 
pared at the suggestion of the Advisory 
Committee of the Home Economics Ed- 
ucation Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education to provide principals and 
other school administrators with a com- 
pact reference on home economics as it 
exists in modern secondary-school pro- 
grams. The chapters cover such aspects 
of home economics as philosophy, pur- 
pose, and scope; space and equipment; 





sure to make reservations for them. 


Don’t Miss the Hackney Dinner 


All those who have attended the Hackney Dinner on the Boardwalk 
at Atlantic City during the AASA convention know that it is the only 
time when all Badgerites get together for an evening meal and a friendly 
chat. No speeches are allowed. Those attending the convention for the first 
time are urged not to miss it. We will meet at Hackney’s Marine Hall 
promptly at 6:00 P. M. Monday, Feb. 15. You may order what you want 
and as much as your budget will permit. Reservations must be made with 
the WEA Executive Secretary before Feb. 10. Bring your friends but be 








relation to home economics offerings to 
the total school program and to the 
community; and opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of principals and other 
administrators. 

The eleven co-authors bring a re- 
freshing variety of backgrounds and 
points of view to the several chapters. 
Included among them are a secondary- 
school principal and ten home econo- 
mists from many parts of the United 
States. Home economics authors repre- 
sent all facets of the home economics 
education field—teaching, supervision, 
curriculum planning, and administra- 
tion. Attractive pictures showing many 
aspects of the home economics program 
as it operates in the school and the 
community illustrate the bulletin. An 
annotated bibliography is included as 
a guide for persons interested in doing 
further reading. 

Copies of the publication (No. 196, 











CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 





A NEW EDITION OF THE NATION’S 
LEADING HEALTH SERIES 


Jones * Maloney * Morgan °* Landis * Shaw 


NEW FEATURES: 


Completely new first and second grade 
books 


New material in every grade to add 
emphasis to mental, emotional, and 
social health 


A TOTAL HEALTH PROGRAM: 


A balanced program of physical, 
mental, emotional, and social health 


A positive approach to mental health 


A built-in program of games and 
stunts 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Grades 1-8 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





248 pp.) are available from the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 16th Street, N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C., at $1.50 per copy. 


Correction! 

We are advised by State Director 
Slade that since the list of NEA life 
memberships was published in the Jour- 
nal, Richard Scheerenberger, director 
of music, Southern Colony and Train- 
ing School, Union Grove, Wisconsin, 
has taken a similar life membership. 

There is also a correction in the 
name of a life member from Oshkosh. 
It should have been Herbert C. Dohr- 
man. 


RNecrology 


Jessie Hinchliffe, a Scottish woman 
who taught in the Lincoln School of 


_ Racine for 47 years, died Aug. 29. Born 
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in Scotland she lived most of her life 
in Racine where she attended the old 
Racine High School and studied in a 
branch of the Froebel Kindergarten In- 
stitute. Later she attended Columbia 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Colorado. In her 
memory the Racine Retired Teachers 
Association donated to the Racine Pub- 
lic Library the book, “An Old Scottish 
Custom,” by Ann McCallum. 


a oe 


Bernard R. Riebe of the Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Fond du Lac, died 
suddenly of a heart attack Oct. 27. He 
had been a member of the faculty for 
over 24 years. 

* * * 

Bert F. Johnson, 45, a State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction supervisor 
of secondary schools, died Dec. 16 in a 
Madison hospital after a long illness. 
He had attended Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse, and was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Johnson taught at Cashton and later 
served as supervising principal at Black 
River Falls and as superintendent at 
Oconomowoc. He served two years in 
the Navy during World War II and was 
a lieutenant commander in the Naval 
Reserve. He had been with the State 
Devartment since 1945 where he has 
been in charge of Indian education. 

* * * 


W. H. Williams, 92, professor emer- 


| itus of Wisconsin State College, Platte- 


ville, died at Deland, Fla., Dec. 11 
where he was spending the winter. Mr. 
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Williams joined the staff at Platteville 
in 1897 and taught mathematics at the 
college for 42 years before retiring in 
1939. He was graduated from Williams 
College in Massachusetts in 1884 and 
taught in Illinois for several years be- 
fore going to Platteville. For several 
years he was vice president of the col- 
lege, served twice as acting president, 
and has been registrar for a number of 
years. 
* * * 

Grace Lally, 69, a teacher for 43 
years of which 40 were in the Rhine- 
lander Public Schools, passed away 
Aug. 4. She secured her professional 
training at the Teachers Colleges at 
Stevens Point and Oshkosh. When she 
retired in 1946 she was principal of 
the Curran School, Rhinelander. At the 
time of her death the editor of the 
Rhinelander Daily News wrote a long 
editorial praising the ability of Miss 
Lally as a teacher and the high esteem 
in which she was held by both pupil 
and parent. Editor Ferris wrote: “Hers 
were the marks of greatness in teach- 
ing, the marks shared by so many who 
have labored with our children. Profes- 
sional aptitude, yes; diligence, yes. But 
there was more, much more .. . there 
was warmth of heart and fullness of 
understanding.” 

* ok x 

Mervilla Comstock, former Madison 
East High and Randall School teacher 
of Madison, died Aug. 3 after a long 
illness. A graduate of Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, and a student at 


the University of Wisconsin she dedi- 
cated a quarter of a century to teaching 
in the Madison Public Schools. 

Se. 

Nora McKee, a teacher in the Madi- 
son Public Schools for 38 years, died 
Sept. 21 at a hospital in Madison. She 
retired in 1940. 

* * O* 

John Dixon, formerly head of the 
department of history of the Madison 
Central High School for 15 years, died 
Sept. 12 at a Rockford, IIl., hospital. 





HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS... 

(Continued from page 19) 
to teachers 1) who have taught 
at least three years and have de- 
voted at least half time to class- 
room teaching in each of the past 
three academic years, and 2) who 
will not be more than 50 years of 
age on April 15, 1954. 

Forms for both individual ap- 
plicants and for local nominating 
committees are being distributed 
to superintendents in all high 
school districts thruout the coun- 
try. A limited number of addi- 
tional forms may be obtained 
from the National Committee on 
High School Teacher Fellowships, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


Individual applicants should not 
apply to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education but only 
to their superintendent of schools 
or local nominating committee. 

The amount of the fellowship 
award will be generally equiva- 
lent to the regular salary the 
teacher would receive during the 
school year (excluding summer, 
night school, or other “extra” 
work), but no less than $3,000, 
plus reasonable allotments for 
necessary transportation ex- 
penses or for tuition in case the 
teacher registers at an institution 
for additional work. Only costs of 
transportation within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States 
may be covered by the grant, 
though a fellowship recipient is 
free to undertake foreign travel 
at his own expense. 

The recommendations of the 
local committees should be mailed 
so as to reach the offices of the 
National Committee on High 
School Teacher Fellowships no 
later than March 1, 1954. Final 
announcement of all fellowship 
awards will be made on or about 
April 15, 1954. 








This year, compare your students with those 
in other schools across the country. It’s easy— 
with World Book Company achievement tests. 
These reliable evaluation aids help you mea- 


THIS SPRING, SEE WHERE YOUR STUDENTS STAND 


sure student standing in basic areas of content 
and_ skill—quickly, accurately. Test manuals 








list data to help you compare your class results 
with national norms. 


PLAN NOW TO USE THESE TESTS THIS SPRING / 





All World Book 
Company tests and 
answer sheets are 





ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL ’ 
CONTENT BATTERY 


gives you a continuing measure of educa- 
tional growth and development on a year 
to year basis in grades 10-12. 


It surveys knowledge and skills in math- 
® ematics, science, social studies, and 
English. Easy to use, valid and reliable, it 
belongs in every school. 


and 


ADJUSTMENT SERIES 


is a matched and coordinated set of 21 
separate tests in major high school sub- 
ject areas. 

Standard scores allow you to compare re- 
sults from test to test, and provide valu- 
able information for teachers, guidance 
counselors, and administrators. 


EVALUATION AND 








now sold in units 


of 35 copies. 





Request information material from— 


These evaluation aids give every school a basic testing program 
at a price all ean afford. 











WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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PLAN A WONDERFUL Goce cove VACATION | Y°URS.-- 
| for the asking 
s | 
NOW with UNITED AIR LINES ! | The coupons you clip may bring you 
” | bright, new ideas that you can use or 7 
| adapt in your class work. Material pre- 
Complete tours to | pared by the advertisers in Wisconsin a 
Journal of Education has been espe- 4 
| cially planned for your use. 
| 24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola, A 
| 32 page book of ideas on how to make 
7-day Tour | useful gifts, party games, invitations, ‘i 
(From Milwaukee) and many other articles—all of which : 
$] 9473 the busy teacher can use or adapt for E 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith Com- 
pany) F 
3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual = 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired of C 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- N 
poration) ; 
1. Growing up and Liking it, a book- ic 
/ let for teen-age girls. A 
HAWAII 2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- tl 
po er | dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent D 
Milwaukee) only | girls. m 
| 3. It’s So Much Easier When You T 
| Know. A booket for fully matured Ww 
| girls. T 
| 4, Educational portfolio on Men- 
| strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 9% 
ing kit. Ke 
5. How Shall I tell My Daughter? T 
A booklet for mothers. fe 
47b. Famous Fund Raising Plan for 7 
> . ? Schools and Organizations includes St 
UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and samples on approval of Sunshine’s Fa- t] 
round trip Mainliner transportation Both 1st Class and Air Tourist mous Everyday Card Box Assortments, P 
flights available. Illustrated Folder, and complete de- 
oe . . j : > . di 
United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within ted a hie os Gee : 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, (Sunshine Art Studice) 
Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to ie S0b, Deantlaties Cotmtng of the seated 
without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! studies filmstrip program, Then and M 
Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities. Now in the United States. These 18 w 
C bi B zs d Pleasure filmstrips, all in color, illustrate the to 
ombine Business an geography and history of every region hi 
: Lan 3 i | of the United States. 23 pages. Illus- N 
by enrolling for summer study. Uni- 0 i pag 
; Bs . eae ° Silv ; t 
versity of Hawaii offers low tuition, anaes — ye ania Company) : 
fully accredited graduate courses. — oe Air Py ease chy  t a 
=e | ee » Session. ain itineraries of Hawaiian vacations, “ 
Write : Dire ctor of Summe r Session, itt Gone 40 40 OE dees to tls a 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. ith Shithien shaininn, Vor sdenshers a 
Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. only. (United Air Lines) 
Contact UNITED AIR LINES in Milwaukee: Plankinton House Hotel. 52b. Aviation Teaching Aids folder out- Ww 
MAES ety, RAEN : lines classroom materials available di 
i a. without charge. (United Air Lines) 
mere er or er rr or or nr nr nr nnn st _ : 
| =o __ | 5b, California Air Vacation Folders si 
USE THIS COUPON 1953-54 | detail low cost tours available. (United 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. | Air Lines) 
| + a Ave. } 37b, Europe in 1954. Colorful folders on 
{ —— a 48-49 day—8-country itinerary and 
{ Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
; for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. 1 Organization and Olson’s Campus 
24b. 3b. 47b. 49b. 51b. 52b. 53b. 37b. BBD. | fours, from April thru September. 
( N Tour cost $1295 and up. 
tN ert Me Ege eee Md ee Sete pe de oe eer pac I teas Mat ahd ee 
| NS (eae Ce EC) Ree METS See Yet (02) |: Wmsemeeeeeree een one ] e- 
{ School Name ______. A eee ne eee Re ae 55b. Large Tour Book and Folders for 
{ lal Rliaen 1954 giving all necessary information 
{ — pata naman ei Saint PY A soar anaes ae ae EE ep aa S on SITA tours to Europe, Around the 
City ---------------- ~----+-------------=-------- State ----------- } World, Mexico, South America, Orient 
( Enrollment: LO EE ee ee ep epee ee Gable: couse ee ee SCS } and the West. (Students International 
ree a Te eT eee Pe _, Travel Association) Z 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


JANUARY 1954 


Organized 1853 





Regional Conference 


Planned by Classroom 
Teachers Mar. 26-27 


Some Joint Meetings to Be 
Held with TEPS Commission 


The annual North Central 
Regional Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Milwau- 
kee, at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Mar. 26-27. The conference 
is being planned by Lillian 
A. Comar of Hillsdale, Mich., 
the North Central Regional 
Director of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 
The theme for the conference 
will be “Today’s Teaching— 
Tomorrow’s World.” 

A new plan is being devel- 
oped which will include a 
conference sponsored by the 
National! Commission on 
Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. This co- 
operative experiment is 
scheduled for Mar. 25-27 in 
the Schroeder Hotel. The 
program for each conference 
will be scheduled for two 
days with joint meetings on 
Friday, Mar. 26. 


Improving Profession 

On Saturday morning, 
Mar. 27, classroom teachers 
will divide into two sections 
to discuss “Improvement of 
Instruction” and “State and 
National Problems.” The af- 
ternoon will be devoted to the 
discussion of “Improvement 
of Teaching Profession” and 
“Specific Aids to Local Asso- 
ciations.” The conference will 
be climaxed by a_ banquet 
that evening at which time a 
well-known speaker will ad- 
dress the group. 

Since this conference is de- 
signed to stimulate teachers 





MARCH OF DIMES 


FIGHT 


INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 





JANUARY 2-31 


to improve classroom tech- 
nics and to become active 
leaders in their local associ- 
ations, it is hoped that many 
educators from the North 
Central Region will avail 
themselves of the opportunity 
to participate. 

States included in the 
North Central Region are: 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 





Speech Association 
To Meet in Chicago 


The 1954 Convention of 
the Central States Speech 
Association will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago on Friday and Satur- 
day, Apr. 2-3. 

In planning the convention, 
an effort has been made to 
formulate programs which 
will interest the secondary 
school and small college 
teacher as well as the teacher 





AASA. Price is $2.25. 





Legionnaire-Schoolmasters at Atlantic City 


School men belonging to the American Legion who 
attend the annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators at Atlantic City, 
Feb. 13-18, are invited to attend the Legionnaire- 
Schoolmasters breakfast which will be held in the 
Rose Room of the Marlborough—Blenheim Hotel, Wed- 
nesday morning, 8:00 o’clock, Feb. 17. The speaker 
will be J. Cloyd Miller, past president of the National 
Education Association, and president, New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City, New Mexico. 
may be obtained at the Registration Desk of the 


Tickets 





| pointment for the 
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President Lloyd R. Moseng Appoints 
WEA Committee Membership for 1954 


with an advanced ‘research | mombhers of Execu 


background. 


The programs will fall into | 
areas of | 


the nine major 
Speech and Hearing, Theatre 
and Dramatics, Publie Ad- 
dress, Secondary Education, 


Communication, Forensics, | 


Oral] Interpretation, Radio 


and Television and Graduate | 


Research. 


Wisconsin Educators 


Teach Abroad’53-'54 | 


Four 
have exchanged positions 
with teachers abroad and 
four have received assign- 
ments from the U. S. Office 
of Education in foreign 
schools where no exchange is 
necessary. 

According to a recent re- 
lease from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Jane Bjorklund of 
the Wausau Senior High 
School is teaching in the Or- 
kanger Municipal High 
School, Orkanger, Norway, 
and Dagfinn Westberg is tak- 
ing her assignment in Wau- 
sau. 
Jefferson School, Manitowoc, 
is exchanging with Sheila 
Wright, Stepgates County 
Primary, Chertsey, Surrey, 
United Kingdom. From the 
Menasha High School Irma 
W. Oelke has traded with 
Jean M. Talboys of Crow- 
ley S. John School, Oxford, 


United Kingdom. To far- 
away Aucklund City, New 


Zealand, has gone Ruth 
Hoard of the Laboratory 
School, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, while Joyce 
E. Nagle is taking her posi- 
tion in Eau Claire. 

Agnes E. Dunne of Wash- 
ington Junior High School, 
Manitowoc, who had an ex- 
change position in the United 
Kingdom two years ago is 
now teaching in Cairo, Egypt. 
Ann W. Masterson of Lin- 
coln School, Beloit, and Ruth 
E. Stoneman of the Door- 
Kewaunee Normal at Algoma 
are teaching in the Nether- 
lands. In Thailand, Maricelle 
Meyer of the Girls’ Trades 
and Technical High School of 
Milwaukee received an ap- 
second 


| year to the same position. 











Bernice Blauert of the | 





of Executive Com. 
Are to Serve on Committees 
The 


standing committees 


| of the association have been 


appointed by the President. 
WEA committee assignments 
are important for they in- 
volve studies and investiga- 
tions upon whieh the policies 


| and legislative programs are 
| based. We 
| year with activities of these 


predict a busy 


groups pointed to numerous 
| foreground problems of the 


Wisconsin educators | schools and teachers. 


Committee on Constitution 

Melvin Frank, H. S. Prin., 
Richland Center, Chairman 

Harold Hawkins, Voc. Tchr., 
La Crosse 

Marcella Schneider, Tchr., 
MTA, Rm. 326, Hotel Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee 

Edmond F. Schwan, H. S. 
Prin., Williams Bay 

Lester Timm, Co. Supt., Fond 
du Lae 

Grace Webb, Elem. 
Black River Falls 


Supv., 


Council on Education 
Edward J. Zeiler, Supt., 
Whitefish Bay, Chairman 
Carl Bertram, Voc. Dir., 
Appleton 
Winston Brown, Co. Supt., 
Waukesha 
Wm. F. Bubolz, Elem. Prin., 


3375 N. 3rd St., Milwau- 
kee 
Mrs. Helen Conley, St. Gr. 
Prin., Wauwatosa 
Harold F. Connors, H. S. 
Prin., Hurley 


Bernice Cooper, Tchr., State 
College, Superior 
Glen Eye, Prof., U. 
Madison 

Eunice Fischbach, Elem. 
Tchr., 3040 N. Downer 
Ave., Milwaukee 

Clarence Greiber, State Voc. 
Dir., Madison 

Earl Haney, H. S. Tchr., 
3363 N. 46th St., Milwau- 
kee 

Clarice Kline, H. S. Tchr., 
Waukesha 

*Alma Therese Link, Tchr., 
453 Jackson Drive, Osh- 
kosh 


* M embers of Executive 
Committee serving on stand- 
ing committees. 

(Turn to page 26) 
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Watson Reappoints 
Commission Members 





Supt. George Watson has 
reappointed Glen Eye of the 
University, Supt. N. P. Cup- 
ery of Shawano, and Director 











Say you saw it in the Journal. 


Ray E. Gotham of State Col- 
lege, Stevens Point, to the 
Advisory Commission of 
Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. The re- 
port of the Commission ap- 
peared in the December Jowr- 
nal. 











SQUARE DANCE 
EDUCATIONAL 
ROUND DANCE 
MIXERS 


3414 W. NORTH AVE. 


RECORDS 


HEADQUARTERS 


We Carry a Most Complete Stock of 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER—RECORDS 


A simplified system of clear concise understandable 
instructions, acclaimed by recreation supervisors 
in schools, colleges and recreation departments 
across the nation. Be surprised at how easily your 
class or group become proficient dancers. 


—Send for Descriptive Circular— 
ALSO 


“CALIFONE” 


For Callers, Classrooms, Teachers 
Slows records down to a walk for beginners. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
and Record Catalogs 


MIDWEST RECORD CO. 


CLASSICAL 
POPULAR 
POLKAS 
WALTZES 


RECORD PLAYERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























APPOINTMENTS... 
(Continued from page 25) 
Otto Lund, Prin. Co. Nor- 
mal, Monroe 

*F, G. MacLachlan, 
Supt., Park Falls 

Ellen McMahon, Supv., 
Tchr., Green Bay 

Ernest G. Lake, Supt. Ra- 
cine 

*Lloyd R. Moseng, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., Racine 

Angus Rothwell, City Supt., 
Manitowoc 

*Clyde Shields, H. S. Prin., 
Waukesha 

S. BR. Stade, Jr. H.S. Prin., 
Wausau 

Ruth Strozinsky, Jr. H. S. 
Tchr., La Crosse 

Alma Sveum, Rural Tchr., 
504 Law St., Stoughton 

George E. Watson, State 
Supt., Madison 


City 


International Relations 
Edythe Sanderman, Elem. 
Supv., Menasha, Chairman 


Catherine Behrens, Jr. H. S. 


Tchr., Kenosha 


Mrs. Ruth Cortell, 
Tchr., Milwaukee 

Roger Guiles, Tchr., State 
College, Platteville 

Irene Hildebrandt, Tchr., 


4042 W. Wilson Dr., Mil- 
waukee 

Howard Teasdale, Co. Supt., 
Darlington 


Locals Committee 


LeRoy Peterson, Prof., 
U. W., Madison, Chair- 
man 


Elsie Chell, Elem. Gr. Supv., 
Rhinelander 

*Donald E. Field, Prin., Lo- 
gan H. S., La Crosse 

Ray Glynn, H. S. Prin., 
Frederic 














student. 





Wisconsin Student Records 


— 


Postindex School Records 


THE PARKER COMPANY OF MADISON can supply you immediately with the 
latest school office equipment designed to make your work of keeping student records 
easier, more efficient, and more convenient. Our Wisconsin Student Records contain 
adequate space for academic standings, achievement tests, extra-curricular accomplish- 
ments, attendance, and family history. Our Postindex School Records provide an effi- 
cient method of recording health, dental care, and physical education records of the 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Over 52 Years of Service to Schools 
12 South Carroll Street * 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 











Voce. 
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Roy Handrich, H. S. Tchr., 
Shawano 

Robert Johnson, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Hammond 

G. R. Leistikow, Prin., Win- 
neconne 

Edith Luedke, St. Gr. Tchr., 
722 N. 13th St., Apt. 708, 
Milwaukee 

*Doris Sabish, Co. Supv. 
Tchr., Lancaster 

John Thorngate, 
Eau Claire 

Public Relations 

*Robert Munger, PR 

Waukesha, Chairman 


V-Prin., 


Dir., 


Mauree Applegate, Tchr., 
State College, La Crosse 

*Helen Elliott, Voc. Tchr., 
Milwaukee 

Hattie Fredrick, Co. Supv., 
Tchr., Janesville 

T. J. Jenson, City Supt., 
Shorewood 

*Clifford Larson, Co. Supt., 
Wautoma 

Elizabeth Ruggles, H. S. 


Tchr., Wisconsin Rapids 

Wilmarth Thayer, Tchr., 
Wittenberg 

Henry Weisbrod, Voc. Tchr., 
Racine 

Robert Williams, Pres., Wis. 
State College, Whitewater 

Retirement 

Frank Keller, Supt. Stur- 
geon Bay, Chairman 

Eileen Cantwell, Tchr., 1614 
E. Royall Pl., Milwaukee 

Herbert Dahmer, Tchr., H. 
S., 2357 S. 57th St., West 
Allis 

Marie Danielson, Tchr., 306 
Lake Ave., Racine 

Wm. Dunwiddie, H. S. 
Tchr., Neenah 

Phillip Falk, Supt., Madison 

Donald Hoeft, Tchr., Jeffer- 
son 

Ann Marshall, Tchr., Stout 
Institute, Menomonie 

Arthur H. Mennes, Prin., 
Central H, S., Sheboygan 


*Donald Upson, Co. Supt., 
Janesville 
Welfare 
Harry Hanson, Co: Supt., 


Sun Prairie, Chairman 

Ellen Case, Elem. Tchr., 
719 N. 35th St., Milwau- 
kee 

John Gach, H. S. Prin., 
West Allis 

Leslie W. Johnson, Supt., 
Superior 

Sherburn Libal, Tchr., Mar- 
inette 

Paul Loofboro, Supt., New 
London 

Margaret Scott, H. S. Tchr., 
Antigo 

*Roy Sleeter, Jr. H. S. Tehr., 
Wausau 

Elma Sholes, Supv. Tchr., 
Sparta 

Ansgar Svanoe, Elem. Prin., 
Herbert Schenk School, 
Madison 


January 1954 





WIs 


Wisconsin Educators 
Win Aviation Contest 


Four Wisconsin educators 


lie’s awareness of aviation’s 
implications to education and 
also to serve as a token rec- 
ognition of the increasingiy 
effective work being done by | 


were winners of the national} organized education to de- 
aviation education contest} velop air-minded citizens. 
sponsored by the National! The contest program involved 
Committee of the 50th Anni-| the selection of educators 
versary of Powered Flight| from each state who have 
and were honored in Wash-|} done the best work the past 
ington, D. C., Dec. 17 at the| year in the preparation and 


annual Wright Memorial | 
Dinner at the National Press 
Club. They were a part of | 


use of instructional materials 
for aviation education. Four 
awards were offered in each 











Designed especially 


for good learning 
OUR SINGING WORLD 


PITTS GLENN WATTERS 


Joyous music books and record albums for 
grades 1-8. Songs, games, rhythms, playing of 


instruments encourage musical participation 





the 151 teachers representing | state, one for each of the | nner eens 
four levels of instruction in| grade levels including pri- | and enjoyment. 
each of the 48 states and the} mary, intermediate, junior | 


HEALTH | 
FOR BETTER LIVING 


District of Columbia. 

Those who were chosen in | 
Wisconsin for their excep- 
tional work in aviation edu- 


high, and senior high schools. | 


. ° e | 

The winning instructors | 
participated in six sessions of 
the three-day program that 





eye rere Marv C. D > U | 

=. Ri Z Pw a powrnd brought together the various | HALLOCK ALLEN THOMAS 
a : f | phases of modern aviation | ‘ , ae 

Lembke, Milwaukee; Arthur | elle Included in the! A brand-new series for grades 1-8, combining 


D. Spoolman, Hayward; and ‘ 
I Povss.: s program was the premiere 


Ervin Stankevitz, Crivitz. pF Fate 
ne tives dows ie seni; he showing of the film, “We Saw 
v* . | ‘ > ” _ rp. | 
guests of the National Com- | . el ” bers Lae 
mittee in the nation’s capital | a ght eee rai r P ; 
and. had the opportunity toe ee aes cee 
meet and hear outstanding | nh gg ee site Wit 
educational, civil, and mili-| . ss 


tary leaders. In addition they | ee yap hipaa 
were treated to a sight-see- | : ° sii 


ing tour of the city. 


health, safety, and recreation. Books I-III— | 
with a vocabulary based on that of the Ginn 
Basic Readers—will be ready soon. Others to 


follow. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue 


Represented by Miss Elinore Wiseman, 
Elementary Consultant, Kendall, Wis. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


The teachers were flown to 

The contest was announced | and from the capital city by 
last June by the 50th Anni- | the Air Force thru arrange- 
versary Committee for the| ments made by the Civil Air | 
purpose of fostering the pub-| Patrol. 


























Say you saw it in the Journal. 


_ THE STANDARD IN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTING FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 





STANFO 













STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST, 


soon to test a third generation, is avail- 
able now in 4 new batteries: 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


offers continuous and comprehensive 
measurement of these basic subjects: 
PRIMARY BATTERY 

—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY 

—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
INTERMEDIATE BATTERY 

—for grades 5 and 6 
ADVANCED BATTERY 

—for grades 7, 8 and 9 


READING LANGUAGZ 
SPELLING ARITHMETIC 
SOCIAL STUDIES (GRADES 5-9) 
SCIENCE (GRADES 5-9) 

STUDY SKILLS (GRADES 5-9) 


Scoring is quick, simple, 
completely objective... 


+. norms are current, accurate, 
dependable. 


All World Book Company tests and 
answer sheets are now sold in units of 
35 copies. 


Information material and specimen sets 
are available 
Write for yours. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 





to qualified educators. 






| 
\/ 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 g James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 
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Why settle 





Now... you can 
get a COMPLETE 
English Language 


Program 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PROUDLY PRESENTS 


otg 9 
5% og’ 


THE 





ENGLISH 
SERIES 


or for grades 2-8 2 - 


ere ee 


Thomas Clark Pollock 


and astaff of experienced co-authors 


featuring... 


* complete coverage 
of ALL basic and aux- 
iliary skills 

* unique alternate system 
adaptable to formal or 
functional courses 


¢ built-in lesson plans 
to simplify teaching 


No need to settle for less when 
you make THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES the core of 
your English Language Program 


Write for further information 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 ¢ Cnicaco 16 
AtLtanta3 @  Dattas 21 
San Francisco 5 








; MACMILLAN | 
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Seymour’s Faculty 
Studies School’s Needs 


LANS for a new Union Free 

High School in Seymour, Wis- 
consin, instigated a unique fac- 
ulty project. The objectives of 
this study were to secure specific 
recommendations in the new 
school program, to find out the 
correlation between the present 
vocational status of graduates 
and courses taken in school, and 
to determine what factors cause 
students to drop out of school. 
This project has recently been 
completed with very successful 
results. Nearly two hundred for- 
mer students answered the ques- 
tionnaires which were sent out to 
the 1948-1952 graduates and 
withdrawals. 


Recommendations Made 


Results of these questionnaires 
have been tabulated by faculty 
committees and valuable recom- 
mendations have been obtained 
for the new school. Following are 
the most important recommenda- 
tions: a hot lunch program, a vo- 
cational guidance program, more 
vocational courses, better and 
more physical education equip- 
ment, improved science labora- 
tory facilities, a more extensive 
commercial] department, and 
more rooms. This final report was 
made to the faculty with a dis- 
cussion about what action should 
be taken next. Some of the sug- 
gestions have already been incor- 
porated in the school program 
since the earlier graduates at- 
tended high school; the other use- 
ful suggestions will be seriously 
considered for the new school. 


Information from Ex-Students 


Following are the conclusions 
reached : 


1. The majority of those who answered 
are employed in the following types 
of work: office work, unskilled labor, 
and in the service. 


2. Salaries show a trend; the average 
per week was $69 for skilled labor, 
$56 for professional, $50 for unskilled 
labor, $43 for office work, and $40 
for those who dropped out of school 
before completion. 


3. Parents, friends, and teachers help 
the student choose his occupation 
more than anyone else. The parents 
led this group by a sizable margin. 


4, One-fourth of those who answered 
are in the service. 


. Nearly one-half of the students had 
some education beyond high school. 


or 


6. Out of the withdrawals who an- 
swered the questionnaire, one-half 
dropped out because of work, dis- 
liked school, went into service or 
lacked friends. 


Construction of the new Union 
Free High School in Seymour be- 
gan the fall of 1953. 





Say you saw it in the Journal. 











Art has become such an integral 
part of the study of history, liter- 
ature, geography, nature, crafts, 
the social and applied sciences— 
because it has proved its value 
as an educational tool. As a basic 
tool of art, CRAYOLA Crayon has 
also proved its great value. 


Want to receive our highly valued FREE 
bi-monthly publication, The Art Educa- 
tionist? Then send us your name and 
official school position. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 





January 1954 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion. of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








Political Parties (Sound; 18 min.; $3.00 
T; Use: Citizenship, J; Pol. Sci., C; 
Soc. Probs., S; U. S. Hist., S; Clubs, 
A) 

Answers the question of what a po- 
litical party is and does. Explains the 
functions of political parties and shows 











MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


The complete and up-to-date geog- 
raphy program. With workbooks and 
teachers’ guides. 


OUR BIG WORLD 
Grade 4 


THE AMERICAN 


CONTINENTS 
Grade 5 


OLD WORLD LANDS 
Grade 6 


A WORLD VIEW 
Junior High School 


THEN and NOW in 
the UNITED STATES 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


Eighteen filmstrips, all in color, for 
regional studies in geography and 
history. 


WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 
LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
Grades 2 through 8. 
Teachers’ guides. 


This spelling program gives unusual 
attention to the meanings of words 
and their proper use. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Representative: E. M. REED 
2132 Swan Blvd., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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their importance in the democratic 
process. Covers the nomination of can- 
didates by various methods such as the 
caucus, convention, and direct primary, 
the campaigning, the election and func- 
tions of both the winning and losing 
candidates after the election. Contrasts 
functioning of political parties in dem- 
ocratic and totalitarian states. (EBF') 


Speech: Conversation (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Eng., J, S, C; Speech, 
J, S, C; Clubs, A) 

Develops the idea that conversation 
is natural, is a give-and-take proposi- 
tion, and that it ranges all the way 
from a simple “Hello” to something as 
involved as a job interview. Gives a 
number of rules for being a good con- 
versationalist and illustrates good and 
bad features of conversations. (YA) 


School Rules: How They Help Us 
(Sound; 9 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citi- 
zenship, J; Guid., I, J; Soc. St., I, J) 
Shows everyday rules in action on 

the city street, on the basketball court, 

and in school halls. Pictures a boy try- 
ing to gain an exception to the library 
rules and thus shows that school rules 
are ways to make life in school 
smoother, more pleasant and to help 
people to get along together. (Coronet) 


Steam for Power (Sound; Color; 44 
min.; $2.00 T; Use: Engr., C) 
Traces the history of steam power 

from the earliest devices of Hero, 

Branca, Newcomen, and Watt up to the 

most modern of steam boilers and tur- 

bines. Points out the advantages of tur- 
bines. Explains the types of boilers used 
to produce very high pressure steam 
and shows in detail by animation the 
working of superheaters, air heaters, 
reheaters, economizers, and pulverized 
coal burners. Shows the making and 
assembly of large boilers. (Babcock & 
Wilcox) 


Centralization and Decentralization 
(Sound; 18 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Citi- 
zenship, J; Soc. Probs., S; U.S. Hist., 
S, C; Clubs, A) 

Depicts the problems created by the 
gradual transfer of decision-making 
from local communities to centralized 
bodies operating at state and national 
levels. Points out that citizens today 
face the serious problem of preserving 
local freedom and initiative and at the 
same time centralizing control wherever 
necessary. Suggests the need for pre- 
serving a balance between the local and 
central authority. (EBF') 


Nationalism (Sound; 20 min.; $3.00 T; 
Use: Citizenship, J; Soc. Probs., S; 
U. S. Hist., S, C; World Hist., S, C) 
Defines nationalism and traces its de- 

velopment in modern times. Explains 
its changing aspects as revealed in 
three important phases: democratic, in- 
dependent, and imperialistic national- 
ism. Points up nationalism as a force 
both for progress and regress in the 
modern world. Emphasizes today’s need 
for directing its constructive aspects 
toward world peace. (EBF') 








YOU EXPLAIN 
MENSTRUATION 


Menstrual hygiene is a difficult subject 
to teach. It takes tact and sympathy 
... and an understanding of the ques- 
tions in young girls’ minds. 

To help you approach this delicate 
topic with complete confidence—with 
any age group—the makers of Modess 
offer these three free booklets. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a booklet for pre-teen girls, 
gives a clear and simple introduction 
to the subject of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking Iv” is 
written for the teen-age girl, with her 
problems in mind. This brightly illus- 
trated book explains the physical faets 
of menstruation, and offers suggestions 
on health, poise and grooming. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” gives older girls a knowledge 
of the physiology of menstruation and 
information on the proper use of tam- 
pons for sanitary protection. 

You may order as many copies as 
. absolutely free. Write 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. Or mail 


coupon below. 


you wish. . 











ee — 

Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. | 

Box 5466-1, Milltown, N. J. | 

Please send me: | 

... booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate | 
Wondered” 

... booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” | 

... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When | 

You Know” | 

Name | 

(PLease Print) | 

Address | 

City State | 

= ( OFFER Gooo ONLY IN U.S.A.) | 

Dae ce ee ee ee —_ 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Busy 

Father was deep in his easy chair, 
relaxing after a hard day at the office, 
Junior, aged 5, was bedeviling him with 
an endless succession of unanswerable 
questions. 

“Daddy, whatta ya do down at the 
office?” he finally asked. 

“Nothing!” shouted Daddy. 

Junior pondered this extraordinary 
statement for a moment, then: “Howd 
d’ ya know when you're thru?” 








NEED FUNDS 
FOR EXTRA 
CLASS ACTIVITIES? 


Your class can quickly, easily raise any 
amount they require selling SUNSHINE i 
Nationally Famous EVERYDAY GREETING 
CARDS - 6 & —Yg sell o- sight! Get Sam- 
ples on approval. FREE illustrated Literature 
and complete money nate ne details. Write: 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. ST-1 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live East of Rockies write 
Springfield Office.) 











TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations, 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 








CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 

If it is a position in the Midwest, ‘West or 

Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 

706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











COACHES and MEN TEACHERS 
Summer Employment as counselors 
in an established private boys’ camp in 
northern Wisconsin. Excellent modern 
facilities and equipment. Good salaries. 
Wonderful food. 

Camp Mohawk, 2140 South 87th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Contact: 











LOOKING FOR A SUMMER JOB? 


Positions available for camp counselors and 
waterfront personnel at Girl Scout camp on 
Booth Lake, 30 miles southwest of Milwau- 
kee. Interest in girls and outdoor living es- 
sential. Salaries based on experience and 
qualifications. For details, write: Ellen L. 
Betz, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 








Camp Counselors Wanted 


Male, unmarried. General cabin and ac- 
tivity duty. Waterfront, crafts and horseback 
director. Canoe trip man. Northern Minne- 
sota Boys Camp. State qualifications with 
inquiry to: Gene H. Altman, 5921 Pershing. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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Will Power Needed 

A tramp had heard that overweight 
women were a “soft touch.” They were 
by nature good hearted and would give 
unstintingly and without question. 
When he saw a stout woman coming 
along the street, he stepped in front of 
her and put on his act. 

“Lady,” he entreated, “please have 
mercy on me. I haven’t eaten for four 
days.” 

“My word,” she gasped, “I certainly 
wish I had your will power.” 

Mindful Maid 

Mrs. Smith: “Marie, when you wait 
on the table tonight for my guests, 
please don’t spill anything.” 

Maid Marie: “Don’t you 
ma’am; I never talk much.” 


worry, 
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Viewpoint 

A man was driving in the country 
one day, and he saw an old man sitting 
on a fence rail watching the automo- 
biles go by. Stopping to pass the time 
of day, the traveler said: 

“T never could stand living out here, 
You don’t see anything. You don’t 
travel like I do. I’m going all the time.” 

The old man on the fence looked 
down at the stranger slowly and then 
he drawled: 

“IT can’t see much difference in what 
I’m doing and what you’re doing. I set 
on the fence and watch the autos go 
by, and you set in your auto and watch 
the fences go by. It’s just the way you 
look at things.” 





Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 


only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1525 up. Don’t delay. Write 
today for folders CS-54. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
or your local 
travel agent. 


LSON'S 
AMPUS 








Adventure Travel 
The World Over 


STUDENTS ‘INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ro 
545 5TH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 



































“The Committee on Arrangements has gone to great trouble to bring you 
the next speaker on this afternoon’s program .. .” 


January 1954 








